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THE POLISH PARLIAMENT 


Konstanty Grzybowski 


The Polish parliament first appeared in an embryonic form in the 
fourteenth century and assumed a definite shape in the fifteenth. 
From then on it existed without a break to the end of the eighteenth 
century and the last partition of Poland. But the loss of national 
independence did not mean the death of the parliamentary spirit. 
It is true that there was no parliament in the Russian sector for 
the seventy years from 1831 to 1905; that there was no parliament 
in Austria for sixty years, until 1860, except for a brief interval 
1848-49; and that there was no parliament in the Prussian sector for 
fifty years, until 1848, although in this period Poznan had its own 
provincial diet. Nevertheless it is by no means an exaggeration to 
assert that parliamentary traditions in Poland have five and a half 
centuries of history behind them and that the idea of the representa- 
tion of the people is deeply rooted in the national tradition. Perhaps 
no other country in the world, apart from England, has such a long 
parliamentary history. 

Through the centuries the character of parliamentary repre- 
sentation has changed quite frequently. In the fifteenth century it 
might be described as gentry-burgher, effectively working alongside 
the king; in the sixteenth century it became more exclusively gentry 
although still an effective organ of government; in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries it becomes more and more anarchic and 
ineffective until the reform of the Third of May, 1791 which was to 
change the gentry Sejm into a bourgeois parliament. Then there 
were the gentry-bourgeois sejms of the Duchy of Warsaw (1807-1812) 
and the Congress Kingdom (1815-1831). The three partitioning powers 
(Prussia, Austria, and Russia), had parliaments based on the prin- 
ciple of “the representation of interests” but with a certain number 
of peasant and worker delegates. Universal and equal suffrage was 
introduced in Austria in 1907 and in the German Reichstag in 1866. 
Independent Poland from 1919 to 1935 had a bourgeois-democratic 
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parliament which took on a semi-Fascist character in the period 
1935—39. In 1946 and 1947 counter-revolutionary attempts were made 
to set up a bourgeois parliament again. From 1948 to 1956 there was 
a socialist type parliament, although wanting in a number of respects. 
Finally, since 1957 there has been a socialist parliament working 
with increasing effectiveness. 


When we use the word “parliament” we are referring to the 
characteristic which it has in common with institutions of the same 
name in countries with other political system: it represents the 
people in the exercise of the functions of government. When we 
use the word “socialist” we are referring to its difference: it is 
the parliament of a particular type of state and consequently has 
certain different features. It is both wrong to ignore what it has 
in common with other parliaments and equally fallacious to overlook 
the ways in which it differs. It is also a mistake to assume that all 
the ways in which the present-day parliament differs from others 
are permanently and basically connected with the socialist type 
of state. Some of them are only the result of the exigencies of the 
present period, a period when socialism is being developed and 
strengthened. The features of the present Polish parliament — the 
Sejm — may be divided into three groups: those shared with all 
representative institutions, those essential to a socialist type of state, 
and those essential at the present stage of development of this 
state. 

The common feature of all parliaments is their representative 
character: they are summoned to carry out the will of the community 
through the agency of the state. But there are various answers to the 
question as to whom Parliament represents. It may _ represent 


“Estates”. It may represent “groups of interests”. It may be based 
on the democratic principle that it represents “the people”. It may, 


in spite of the formal acceptance of this principle, represent only 
part of the people if the suffrage is not equal and universal or if — 
in spite of its equality and universality — certain groups of interests, 
“pressure groups”, decide the composition of parliament in reality. 
What is the situation in Poland to-day? “The Sejm, as the high- 
est representative of the will of the working people of town and 
country realizes the sovereign rights of the nation” states the 
Constitution. Thus the nation is the sovereign of the state. This must 
be seen as part of Polish traditional constitutional thought. The 
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nation as the corpus regni was represented by the Sejm in its apogee 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and the Constitution of the 
Third of May, 1791 returned to this principle. This conception of 
“the nation” was the only link which ensured unity and survival 
through the period of the partitions. The Constitution of 21 March, 
1921 returned to it again, asserting the sovereignty of the nation — 
and Socialist Poland, too, has taken it up as the basic principle, first 
when the National Home Council was formed during the Occupation 
and then when the present Constitution was adopted. 

But the Sejm, at the same time as it represents the rights of the 
nation, also expresses the will of the working people. This combi- 
nation of the legal principle that the nation is the sovereign and 
the assertion of its class character is not found in the constitutions 
of most socialist countries (only the Hungarian constitution contains 
anything similar): it is quite foreign to the formulae of bourgeois 
democracy. But only to the formulae. The difference lies in this, that 
the bourgeois democratic constitutions avoid openly stating which 
class it is that exercises the power while socialist states make no 
attempt to hide it. Bourgeois-democratic constitutions refer to “the 
people” only formally, but through their provisions for the law of 
property and through their practice they in fact protect a partic- 
ular type of socio-economic structure and in consequence the class 
which depends on it. For anybody who honestly examines these 
various constitutions the difference is only one of honesty and clarity; 
the class character of a bourgeois-democratic constitution only be- 
comes apparent when the details of constitutional practice are 
examined; the class character of a socialist constitution is written 
into it quite clearly by those who drew it up. 

The theoretician might describe the Polish Constitution in the 
following formula: the legal rule is the sovereignty of the nation and 
the legal status of the Sejm as the nation’s representative; it is 
a sociological fact that the decisive qualitative and quantitative role 
is played by those classes which are described as “the working 
people”. If he goes on to analyze the legislation and working of the 
Polish parliament he would find this assertion corraborated. The 
sovereignty of the nation finds its expression in universal and equal 
suffrage both to the Sejm and the people’s councils. It also finds 
expression in constitutional practice: the nation, as a political com- 
munity is organized in three political parties: a worker’s party 
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(Polish United Workers’ Party), a party of peasant proprietors (United 
Peasant Party), and a party of petty proprietors other than peasant, 
and those parts of the intelligentsia connected with them in mental 
outlook (Democratic Party). Apart from these there are groups not 
organized into formal political parties but having a political character, 
like the Catholic groups, having their own clubs and other organiza- 
tions in the country at large and organized as groups in the Sejm 
(which does not, of course, mean that there are no Catholics in the 
other political organizations). 

Political life is thus free from any artificially imposed unity and 
there are, of course, various shades of opinion. The misunderstand- 
ings which have arisen about this are often due to ill-will but 
equally often they are the result of an unhistoric and formalistic 
approach to the problem. The Western critic of socialist parliamen- 
tarism often identifies, in an unhistorical manner, political life with 
political conflict. He sees real differentiation in political life only 
when there is a struggle for power. But political disputes do not 
always take, and have not always taken, the form of a struggle for 
power. In the parliaments of Cromwell or Robespierre, for example, 
when the democratic-bourgeois states were emerging, such a struggle 
was regarded as counter-revolutionary, and the present situation of 
Socialism is comparable to the creation rather than the stabilization of 
bourgeois constitutions. It must be remembered, too, that in the 
parliaments of contemporary bourgeois states the opportunities for 
a real contest for power, are, for the most part, largely fictious. 

In both the socialist and the bourgeois democratic system there 
exist certain basic principles which it is not possible to change 
legally. The difference lies in this, that in the socialist system this 
fact is not concealed under some ficticious “free competition of 
ideas”, while in the bourgeois system this fiction is sometimes 
maintained. 

Within the framework of these basic principles of the state system 
Polish parliamentarism has certain specific features of its own. 


The internal organization of the Sejm is based on the “deputies’ 
clubs” corresponding to particular parties. In the present Sejm, 
which is just reaching the end of its term, there are the clubs of 
the P.U.W.P., the U.P.P., the D.P. and, in addition, the non-party 
Catholic group Znak. If, moreover, we take into account the number 
of independent deputies — 13 per cent in the last Sejm — we can 
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see that the political shading within the Sejm is quite considerable. 
And it is by no means fictitious. It would be if there was a rigid 
party discipline. But such is not the case: party discipline (based on 
party statutes and not legally enforceable) is only in force during 
plenary sessions and even here there are exceptions to this general 
rule. At sessions of Sejm commissions party discipline is not binding 
and deputies are free to vote as they like. Nor is it true that bills 
introduced to the Sejm are passed into law without any alteration. 
Many changes are made as a result of the initiative of individual 
deputies and there are sometimes cases where the Government as 
a result of the opposition of deputies withdraws some legislative 
proposals altogether. Nor are bills passed unanimously; often on 
controversial matters some deputies will vote against government 
proposals. Nor does the Council of State, the collegiate head of state, 
use its powers of decree to substitute the work of the Sejm. In the 
last four years these powers have been used only once. 


The last four years have shown that a new variety of parliamen- 
tarism has been evolving, basically socialist in character, but in many 
of its characteristics specifically Polish. It is socialist in type, free 
from the class fictions of bourgeois society and freely asserting the 
directing réle of the working class. But it is also specifically Polish, 
preserving its parliamentary character as a platform for discussion 
and confrontation of different points of view on the basis of socialist 
principles. The significance of this can be seen in the work of recent 
years, particularly in the reduction of the statutory powers of extra- 
parliamentary organs, the Council of Ministers for example. 


The direction of the development of Polish parliamentarism is 
therefore quite clear. Certainly, Polish parliament does not yet repre- 
sent the complete democratization of the socialist system, nor the fullest 
possible control of the representatives of the people over the affairs of 
state. There are still many obstructions in the path to this goal. Prac- 
tices inherited from the past, bureaucracy, the misunderstandings of the 
role of parliament which arose during the period before 1956, the unfin- 
ished socialist education of society, and often — the consequences of 
the cold war initiated by the opponents of socialism. But the trend of 
development is quite clear. It is a trend quite opposite to the “crisis 
of parliament”, a trend which aims at the strengthening of the 
position of parliament in the state. 








THE BUDGETARY SYSTEM 


Julian Kole 


The present budget system in Poland is ten years old. Its begin- 
nings, reaching back to the years 1944—50, are closely connected with 
the fundamental changes in the socio-economic structure and _ politi- 
cal organization of the country which took place at that time. 

The creation of a people’s democracy and the revolutionary trans- 
formations in property relations made it possible for Poland to take 
the path of a planned economy and at the same time made the draft- 
ing of annual and many-year plans essential. 

The planned character of a national economy, typical of the 
people’s democracies, renders necessary not only a national economic 
plan but also require that it be uniform and purposive. A multitude 
of non-coordinated plans and a central plan lacking a _ concrete 
direction would be a negation of the very idea of the planned 
economy. On the other hand, the uniformity of the plan for national 
economic development requires that the financial system is also char- 
acterized by internal unity. 

Until 1950 the financial system lacked the indispensable organiza- 
tional homogeneity required by a political system based on demo- 
cratic centralism and a planned economy. Neither did the financial 
system correspond to the tasks outlined in the Six-Year Plan. 

The passing of the Six-Year Plan has brought forward very im- 
portant problems; primarily there is the necessity of centralizing 
financial means to ensure the industrialization of the country, and 
their division among the various branches of the national economy 
and areas of the country. 

Proceeding from the example of the U.S.S.R. — at that time the 
only state with considerable experience of a planned economy — the 
reorganization of the financial system in Poland was aimed at 
ensuring the homogeneity centralization of means by the creation of 
a central financial plan which would serve as the state’s main in- 
strument for the distribution of the national income. This postulate 
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of organizational unity, centralization of means, finds its expression 
in the formulation of the principles guiding the creation and opera- 
tion of the state budget. 

First of all, the central budget has been brought into much 
closer relationship with the national economy, especially with the 
state sector of the economy. 


The state sector is assuming an increasingly more dominant 
position in the national economy. The importance of this position 
is illustrated by the following figures: in 1959 state enterprises 
accounted for 86.3 per cent of industrial production and for some 
80 per cent of building and assembly services. State farms held 
some 12 per cent of the total acreage of farm land. Some 47 per cent 
of retail trade was handled by state enterprises. Transport services — 
with the exception of a small number of motor lorries and taxi- 
cabs — as well as’ telecommunications, public services and forests are 
in the possession of the state. 


The dominant position of the state sector is also borne out by the 
share this sector donates to the national income. In 1959, 62.7 per 
cent of the national income was produced by state enterprises. These 
enterprises constitute, by the way, the basic source of the state’s 
financial resources in the form of state budget revenue. 


In 1961 budgetary revenue from the socialized sector of the 
economy (state and co-operative enterprises) will amount to 
166,200 million zlotys, its share in total revenue reaching 72.8 per 
cent. Expenditure on the development of this sector is estimated at 
127,200 million zlotys, with excess of revenue over expenditure 
amounting to 39,000 million zlotys. This surplus as well as 9,700 mil- 
lion zlotys in tax revenue from the non-socialized enterprises in urban 
and rural areas, 23,200 million zlotys in revenue from social welfare 
contributions, and 15,700 million zlotys in tax revenue from the 
population, in addition to other items of budget revenue, secure the 
necessary finance for the remaining activities of the state. 


These activities include the broadest possible satisfaction of the 
social and cultural requirements of the population. Basic and voca- 
tional schools, colleges and scientific institutions, a broad network 
of cultural centres as well as health and social welfare services are 
almost exclusively run by the state, the relevant expenditure being 
met from the central budget. All these services are open to the po- 
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pulation on the whole free of charge. The 1961 expenditure for these 
purposes will amount to 38,300 million zlotys. 

Social insurance benefits, which in Poland incorporate family 
allowances, sickness allowances, accident pensions and old-age 
pensions, are also met from the state budget. Expenditure on these 
items amounts to 23,400 million zlotys. The social insurance fund, 
formed exclusively from contributions by enterprises and institutions, 
is one of the items of state budget revenue. 

A comparison of the amount of budget revenue from taxes con- 
tributed by the population with the amount of expenditure on 
education, cultural amenities, schools, health services and social wel- 
fare shows that only 25 per cent of this expenditure is met by tax 
revenue from the population, the remaining 75 per cent being met 
from other budget revenue, including mainly revenue from the 
socialized sector of the economy; this fact, a fundamental character- 
istic of the budget of the people’s state, is closely related to the role 
of the budget as an instrument for the distribution of the national 
income. 

The basic functions of the budget include the accumulation of 
finance from various sources and its distribution for such purposes 
as the development of state economy, the satisfaction of the social 
and cultural requirements of the population, and the defensive and 
administrative functions of the state. In 1959 the budget accounted 
for 37-40 per cent of the distributed national income, but its share 
in the accumulated amount of the national income was considerably 
larger. 

The state budget is thus closely interrelated with the National 


Economic Plan, budget planning being based on the tasks laid down | 


in the plan. By defining the scope of production, the extend of 


domestic and foreign trade, the scope of employment and the amount | 
of the wages fund — in other words, by determining the proportions | 


of development of the national economy — the National Economic 


Plan also defines the amount of financial accumulation by enter- 


prises. This in turn forms a basis for the determination of individual 
items of budget revenue by which the fulfilment of the tasks foreseen 
in the economic plan and requiring finance from the state budget is 
ensured. All these factors serve to secure the indispensable unity 
between the budget and the economic plan. 

The close relationship between the budget and the national eco 
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budgetary system 1] 


nomic plan drawn up on the basis of balance-sheets of all material 
and financial resources available to the state precludes the possibility 
of an unbalanced budget. For this reason a budget deficit cannot 
appear either on adoption or in the course of implementation of the 
budget, except for possible errors or inaccuracies in the individual 
balance-sheets on which it is based, or as a result of unforeseen 
circumstances occurring in the course of implementation of the plan 
or budget. 


The budgetary system of Poland is adapted to her political 
organization, based on the principle of democratic centralism. The 
Sejm is the highest organ of state authority, with people’s councils 
instituted as local bodies of state administration covering voivod- 
ships, districts, towns, city districts, settlements and village areas, 
and organizing there economic, social and cultural life with a view 
to combining local needs with national requirements. The latter 
objective also finds its expression in the legal and organizational 
premises of the budget. 

The state budget is voted by the Sejm, the local budgets by the 
respective people’s councils. To the triple-level organization of the 
people’s councils corresponds a triple-level gradation of the local 
budgets. This results from the fact that in contemporary Poland — 
in contrast to states where public associations, such as local govern- 
ments and social insurance funds operate independently of the state 
on the basis of separate principles and budgets — the state budget has 
a unitary character exemplified by the unity of the plan, which 
covers the revenue and expenditure both of central and local bodies 
of state administration, and by the unity of the principles underlying 
the planning and implementation of the budgets at all levels. 

The share of the people’s council budgets in the state budget 
amounts at present to 25 per cent and has increased markedly during 
the last five years (from 14 per cent in 1955). This is the result of 
progressive decentralization of the national economy — a development 
which has been accompanied by a great improvement in the character 
of the people’s councils, and in the nature of their activity, on the 
basis of democratic methods of government. This has resulted in the 
participation of representatives of the community in the work of 
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shaping the policy of the state in various spheres of economic and 


social life. 

The scope of the council budgets has been enlarged, by the 
transfer to them of a number of industrial, trade and agricultural 
enterprises as well as social facilities and institutions up to now 
under central administration. Simultaneously their financial base has 
been strengthened by the addition of revenue from some of the 
taxes so far collected in favour of the central budget. As a result, the 
councils’ revenue from their own sources has gone up from 3,800 mil- 
lion zlotys in 1955 to 28,400 million in 1961. 


The budgetary expenditure of the people’s councils in 1961 will | 


reach 55,000 million zlotys, of which 24,400 million is set aside for 
development schemes, including public services and housing, and 
26,300 million for education, cultural facilities, health services, and 
other social purposes. Most of the state’s expenditure on education 
and health service is met from local budgets. 

Relations between the state authorities and their respective 
executive bodies, i.e. between the Sejm and the Council of Ministers, 
and the people’s councils and their praesidia, are regulated by the 
Budget Law of July 1, 1958. Among other things, this law defines 
the rights and duties of the Minister of Finance regarding the draft- 
ing of the budget bill and the implementation of the state budget. 

The great importance of the Budget Law consists in helping to 
safeguard the control of the Sejm — the highest organ of state 
authority — on the direction of the economic and cultural activities 
of the state, and in creating conditions for control over the work 
of the Government. In particular, the Budget Law provides that the 
state budget should be passed before the beginning of the budgetary 
year and defines the date for the submission of the budget bill by 
the Council of Ministers. In recent years these dates have been strictly 
adhered to. Should the government be unable to submit the budget 
bill within the stipulated time, it has the obligation to present to 
the Sejm a preliminary bill. 

The detailed definition of the budget in the Budget Law creates 
the basis for a thorough analysis of state budgeting both by the 
Sejm and the people’s councils. On being passed by the Sejm, the 
state budget is published in the form of an annex to the budget act 
and in this way made accessible to the public. The executive bodies — 
that is the Council of Ministers with respect to the central budget 
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and and the praesidia of the people’s councils with respect to the local 
budgets — may introduce certain changes in the budgets already 
the | adopted. These changes must not, however, lead to an increase in 
tural _ overall expenditure, or in expenditure on wages and investments 
now | beyond the figures laid down in the budget. Any increase of ex- 
has | penditure beyond these limits requires the allotment of additional 
the | credits by the Sejm. In this way the Budget Law safeguards the 
, the observance of suitable economic proportions adopted for the given 
mil- year, and subjects any changes in this respect to the control of 
| the Sejm. 
will Prerogatives similar to those exercised by the Sejm with respect 
> for | to the central budget are conferred on the people’s councils with 
and | respect to the local budgets. There are however some differences in 
and | the procedure governing the voting of the local budgets by the 
ation  people’s councils. To ensure that these budgets are adopted before 
the beginning of the budget year and to emphasize the principle of 
ctive | autonomy of the councils, the latter vote their budgets prior to the 
sters, | adoption of the state budget by the Sejm. The local budgets acquire 
the | legal force on their adoption by the councils without requiring any 
fines further approval. However, while adopting the state budget the Sejm 
raft- has the right to introduce corrections to the local budgets if they 
dget. deviate from the general line of state policy and from the National 
g t0 Economic Plan being adopted by the Sejm simultaneously with the 
state | state budget. 
yities Budget control does not cease with the passing of the state budget 
work | by the Sejm and of the local budgets by the national councils. The 
t the | Sejm and the councils exercise a further control over the budgets 
etary | by examining reports on their implementation. The reports are 
ll by } submitted to the Sejm by the Council of Ministers and to the people’s 
rictly | councils by their praesidia. Besides, a special body — the Supreme 
idget | Control Chamber — has been placed at the disposal of the Sejm for 
it to} the control of state administration, including control over the im- 
plementation of the budget. The Chamber examines the Govern- 
eates | ment reports on the implementation of the state budget (closing of 
; the | accounts) and submits to the Sejm its remarks on the implementation 
, the} of the budget together with a motion for approval. 
t act | Judging by the experience of the past years it may be said that 
ies —| the present budget system has proved to be an efficient and suitable 
idget } instrument for securing the implementation of the economic plans. 
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This does not mean, however, that it needs no further improvement, : 


Proceeding from the already tested budgetary principles we shal] 
have, in the near future, to introduce further improvements in the 
correlation of the budget with the national economy, with a view 
to consolidating the autonomy of enterprises, broadening the eco- 


nomic and financial resources of the people’s councils (especially town , 


and district councils), and improving the procedure for the examina- 
tion of budgets both by the Sejm and the people’s councils. 
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NEW LOOK FOR THE SCHOOLS 


Jézef Barbag 


The post-war changes in this country’s education have all tended 
towards making both the system and the curriculum more demo- 
cratic. The length of attendance has been raised in an enormous num- 
ber of rural schools (in which previously it averaged four, five or 
at most six years); school buildings and teaching staff are on a con- 
tinual increase and all efforts are bent to the minimum of a nation- 
wide elementary education. 


The old dead end in the secondary schools, when there was no 
chance of going on to higher education, has been abolished. Op- 
portunities for education are now more equal, irrespective of the 
locality where a child is born or of the social sphere from which he 
comes. Secondary, and particularly vocational, schooling, has been 
greatly widened. Almost half the nation’s youth between 14 and 
18 years of age now attend these schools, 3 times more than before 
the war. During the last 16 years 1,300,000 qualified workers and 
technicians have graduated from these schools. 


The extension of boarding schools, the granting of scholarships 
and the more even distribution of newly-built schools have led to 
a considerable increase in working-class and peasant children 
receiving general secondary and vocational education. In 1960 they 
constituted 45 per cent of the total number of pupils. 

Schools in Poland aim at turning out citizens who, with their 
potentialities fully developed, will become fully-active, cooperative 
members of the community. 

Syllabuses and text-books have been revised to teach children to 
appreciate their country’s culture and progressive traditions, while 
abolishing all chauvinism and contemptuous reference to other 


» hations or races, The curriculums of general secondary schools are 


planned with the object of providing balanced education in the sciences 
and the humanities, and developing artistic taste and physical fitness. 
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On the other hand instruction in vocational schools is not limited 
merely to professional and practical teaching but also provides 
theoretical and general knowledge. This is an attitude to vocational 
schooling not met with in many countries. 

The educational system and teaching methods have not, how- 
ever, kept pace with the developing life of the community or with 
technical progress. As in other countries Polish schools are stil] 
hide-bound by tradition and still display a morbid fear of introducing 
the new or the unknown, and thus the gulf between the school and 
the demands of everyday life is often growing wider. 

Many countries, of varying political thought, are now concerned 


: 


with the anomalies of their academic programmes. Poland’s present ‘ 


reform is aimed at providing facilities for an education which will 
conform fully with the nation’s social and economic requirements. 
In reviewing the present activities of schools, and the requirements 
of a nation which is to become a socialist society run on a modern 
economy, it becomes obvious that priority must be given to prolong- 
ing primary schooling. A child leaving a seven-year primary school 
is inadequately prepared for secondary education or for learn- 
ing a trade; neither has he acquired reading habits or the ability to 
search for information himself. Such a situation must deteriorate 
further as standards in the higher schools rise. The youth of the 
pupils, most of whom leave school at 14 or 15, also means that they 
are not yet competent to choose a job or a trade and in any case, 
according to Polish law, they cannot be employed until they are 16 
years of age. They are thus left during the critical period of adole- 
scence without the benefits or the restraining influence of either 
school or regular work. 


In the prevailing economic and social conditions of this country, | 


with its rising population, and in view of the difficulties of training 
teaching staff the most sensible solution seems to be to prolong 
primary schooling by one year. An eight-year curriculum would 
not be so overcharged as the present one and would give the pupils 
a chance for a more thorough preparation for further studies, or for 
work. Attention would have to be paid not only to the amount of 
work set but also to an improvement in teaching methods and to 
a more balanced proportion in the subjects. Mathematics, the natural 
sciences and elementary technical subjects would be promoted 0 


first place in the programme. The lessons on technical subjects would | 
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include practical exercises and instruction in the use of simple tools 
and mechanisms. This would be achieved by devoting more time to 
the practical side of physics, biology, chemistry and drawing, and 
to emphasizing the application of these subjects to daily life. More 
stress will also have to be laid on training in artistic appreciation 
during singing and drawing lessons. 

The curriculums of secondary schools must also be radicaly trans- 
formed. It is true that many changes have already been introduced 
since the war, but the syllabus is essentially the same, in spite of the 
schools’ new functions. The main purpose of a general education 
is still to prepare pupils for higher studies but it is not now the only 
task since many young people do not continue their education but 
start working after a short vocational training. Their jobs are mainly 
in industry, agriculture or public services, for which the former 
secondary school pupils are not prepared and which they tend to 
regard as second-best. The syllabuses of the schools do nothing to 
combat this attitude; until recently they provided no instruction in 
handiwork or technical subjects. The new syllabus is to include 
courses in elementary mechanics, metal-turning etc. 

The programmes will be adapted to the local conditions and to 
the laboratories and workshops at the school’s disposal. Boys and girls 
are to be encouraged to take as big a part as possible in the “practical 
social work programme”, carried out on and beyond the school 
premises. 

Until now the curriculums of Polish secondary schools have been 
uniform for all schools, but under the reformed programme the 
pupils will be able to choose between a mathematics-science or an 
arts course, although Polish, one foreign language, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, geography and elementary technical sub- 
ject will be compulsory. The amount of time devoted to each subject 
will differ according to the type of school. The pupils will, therefore, 


) be free to a great extent to follow their own natural bent. 


Much prominence is now being given in this country to the im- 


portance today of mathematics and technology and a more wide- 
spread training in technical subjects is continually being urged. 

There is also to be a major change in the teaching of non- 
scientific subjects. Anachronisms and trivialities are to give way 
to new topics intended both for formal education and for training 
for community life. 
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The last year in all secondary schools will include two additional 
courses; one will be philosophy, taught as a subject aggregating the 
other disciplines and having an important educative and instructive 
role; the other is to be “Polish and World Current Events”, which 
is to provide instruction in political issues, the social and economic 
life of this country, law and the duties of a citizen, the structure 
and role of international organizations and the position in the world 
of People’s Poland. 


These reforms in the educational system, then, start at the 
primary level; they will involve a longer period of attendance and 
stress the more practical subjects. This will, in turn, improve the 
situation in the vocational schools. At present there are three times 
as many pupils in vocational schools as in general secondary schools. 
During the next five years this number will become even greater. 
Special attention is now to be paid to the schools for people 
who are already gainfully employed. The proposed expansion of two- 
year courses in agriculture should be effective in rising the general 
level of agricultural techniques and in increasing output. 


Apart from changes in the school system and the curriculums the 
newest teaching methods, based on participation by the pupils them- 
selves, are to be introduced. This means not only doing away with 
the obsolete verbalism and introducing experiments, but also bringing 
out the abilities, initiative and independent thought of the pupils 
and of encouraging them, by themselves or in groups, to supplement 
knowledge gained in formal lessons. Young people must be made 
aware of the changing conditions of contemporary life and realize 
that it is imperative that they themselves should contribute to their 
own education. 


These reforms present enormous problems and will requirfe a huge 
effort from both the authorities and the whole community. The 
first requirement is to provide many thousands of new, adequately 
equipped schools. They must not only meet the needs of the rising 
population and of the enormous bulge of children of school age, but 
also take into account the requirements of the extra year. 


An even greater problem will be the provision of competent 
teaching staff. Within the next few years several thousand new 
teachers must be trained and the training must be of a higher quality 
than that now accepted. The present staff will also be required to 
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increase their qualifications to conform with the higher standards of 
the revised educational programme. 

It is obvious that it will take time to put these plans into effect 
and there must be a lapse of several years before the new curriculums 
are fully elaborated, the text-books published, the schools built and 
the personnel trained. In the meantime, however, there are to be 
gradual amendments in the schooling programme in the spirit of the 
proposed reforms. 











KING LEAR OR ENDGAME 


Jan Kott 


The attitude of contemporary criticism towards King Lear is 
ambiguous and somehow embarrassed. Undoubtedly King Lear con- 
tinues to be regarded as a masterpiece, as an artistic climax beside 
which even Macbeth and Hamlet seem tame and rather pedestrian. 
Lear is likened to Bach’s Mass in B Minor, to Beethoven’s Fifth and 
Tenth, Wagner’s Parsifal, Michelangelo’s Last Judgment or Dante's 
Purgatory and Inferno. But at the same time the play creates the 
impression of a huge mountain that everyone admires but no one 
particularly wants to climb. It is as if it had lost its capacity for 
literary and theatrical excitement, had stopped short of the present 
day, or at any rate had no place in the contemporary theatre. But 
in what contemporary theatre? That, indeed, is the question. 

The theatrical apogee of King Lear undoubtedly came in the 
romantic era. In the romantic theatre King Lear was _ thoroughly 
at home; admittedly a King Lear conceived as a melodrama full of 
horrors about a tragic king deprived of his crown, conspired against 
by heaven and earth, man and nature. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Charles Lamb might make fun of performances in 
which a miserable bare-headed old man teeters helplessly across the 
stage with the help of a stick, amidst artificial storms and rain. 
Shortly afterwards, however, the theatre attained complete power of 
illusion. With the revolving diorama and new stage-machinery 
a sudden, seemingly miraculous change from a Gothic castle to 
a mountainous region, or from a fiery red sunset to a stormy night 
presented absolutely no difficulties. Thunder and lightning, wind and 
rain were just like the real thing. It was easy for the romantic 
imagination to find its favourite setting in King Lear: dismal ruins, 
poor hovels, deserted heaths, places of mystery and terror, moonlight 
on towering white cliffs. The romantic style of acting was also well 
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suited to the play, since it offered scope for sweeping gestures, scenes 
of horror and violent monologues in which Kean and his school 
delighted. It was the actor’s role to unveil the blackest depths of 
the human soul. The unhappy fate of Lear and Gloster was to arouse 
pity and terror. It did. It was to strike horror into the audience. 
It did. Unhappiness purified Lear and gave him back his tragic great- 
ness. Shakespeare’s Lear was the “black theatre” of romanticism. 
Later came the turn of the historical, realistic, museum Shakespeare. 
Stage designers were sent to Rome in order to copy the settings for 
Julius Caesar from the Forum. A mass of extras in period costumes 
crowded the stage. Careful copies were made of mediaeval dress, 
renaissance jewelry and Elizabethan furniture. Settings became more 
and more stately and magnificent. The stage was transformed into 
a huge show-window of historical props. A balcony had to be a real 
balcony, a palace a real palace, a street a real street. A real forest 
took the place of the time-honoured painted landscape. 


Attempts were also made to turn King Lear into a historical play. 
With the help of archaeologists celtic burial-grounds were recreated 
on the stage. Lear mow became an ancient druid. The theatrical 
machinery was constantly being perfected and storm, wind and rain 
were more and more successful in drowning the actors’ voices. In 
this strange partnership of theatrical technique and archaeology all 
that remained of the original play was the plot. In this kind of 
theatre Shakespeare really had no place; he was truly untheatrical. 

The beginning of the 20th century brought a revolution in 
Shakespearean studies. For the first time his plays began to be inter- 
preted in the light of the theatre of his time. A whole generation 
of researchers patiently reconstructed the Elizabethan stage, style of 
acting and theatrical traditions. In his celebrated Foreword Granville- 
Barker showed, or at least tried to show, Lear as it must have been 
played in the Globe Theatre. There was a return to a so-called 
authentic Shakespeare. From now on the storm was to rage in the 
breasts of Lear and Gloster and not on the stage. But suddenly this 
demented old man, tearing his long white beard, seemed to have 
become a figure of fun. He should have been tragic, but somehow he 
no longer was. 

Nearly every one of Shakespeare’s expositions is astonishing in 
the sudden way it plunges the spectator into the action, in its outline 
of the conflicts to come, in its suggestion of atmosphere. The ex- 
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position of King Lear seems absurd if we look for even a modicum 
of psychological probability in it. A great and awe-inspiring ruler 
announces a contest amongst his three daughters to see which of them 
will express best her love for her father, and makes the division of 
his kingdom dependent on the outcome of this contest. He sees nothing, 
understands nothing; Regan’s and Goneril’s hypocrisy is after all quite 
obvious. If Lear is to be considered as a person, a character, he is 
ridiculous, naive and stupid. When he goes mad he can only arouse 
sympathy, never pity and fear. 

Gloster, too, is a naive and ridiculous figure, who in the first- few 
scenes seems to be a fugitive from a comedy of manners. Robert 
Speaight compares him to a gentleman of somewhat old-fashioned 
views taking a stroll along St James’s Street on a Sunday morning, 
complete with bowler hat and umbrella*. Nothing about him hints 
at the tragic old man whose eyes are to be gouged out. Polonius 
in Hamlet is, of course, also a comic figure who is later stabbed to 
death. But the death of Polonius belongs to the realm of the grotesque, 
Lear and Gloster have before them the road to Calvary. 


The plot of King Lear is something that almost no producer has 
been able to cope with. If treated realistically, Lear and Gloster are 
too ridiculous to be tragic heroes; if the opening is treated like 
a fairly-tale or legend, the cruelty of this Shakespearean world also 
takes on a make-believe quality. And yet it was this cruelty that 
gave King Lear a contemporary flavour when it was first performed, 
and the Elizabethan reality of King Lear remained long after the 
Elizabethan age was past. It is a philosophical cruelty, however, 
something that neither the romantic nor the naturalist theatre was 
able to portray. Only the new theatre is able to cope with it. In this 
new theatre there are no characters, and tragedy has been supplanted 
by the grotesque, which has turned out to be more cruel. 

The exposition of King Lear is as irrelevant and as necessary 4s 
the journey to Giillen in The Visit of the millionairess Klara 
Zachanassian, together with her whole entourage, her new husband, 
her two eunuchs, her large coffin and her caged tiger. The exposition 
of King Lear shows a world that is about to be destroyed. 


From the end of the 18th century onwards no one has had 4s | 


strong an influence on European drama as Shakespeare. But on the 


* Nature in Shakespearean Tragedy. 
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licum » other hand this drama in turn shaped the theatres which perform 
rule | Shakespeare. He has always been a living force if the dramatic 
them writing which influenced the interpretation of his plays was also 
on of | a living force. When a Shakespeare performance seems lifeless and 
hing, boring, it is not only the theatre that is lifeless, but the dramatic 
quite writing of the epoch. This is one of the reasons for his universality. 
he is | No one has yet written a book on “Shakespeare and the New 
rouse Drama”. Perhaps it is still too early for a book of this kind, but 
it is quite startling to see how often the word “Shakespearean” is 
+ few used in discussions about Brecht, Diirrenmatt or Beckett. Of course 
obert the word “Shakespearean” carries a different meaning in each con- 
ioned | text — the virility, venom, jerkiness and mixture of genres to be 
ning, found in Diirrenmatt; Brecht’s epic quality and Beckett’s new 
hints Teatrum Mundi. But these three types of theatre are closer to 
onius Shakespeare and the medieval morality plays than to the nineteenth- 
od to century drama, whether romantic or naturalist. In this sense, and in 
sque, this sense only this new theatre might be called anti-theatre. 
A striking feature of this new theatre is its grotesqueness. In spite 
- has of appearances this new grotesque has by no means replaced the older 
r are drama and comedy of manners. Instead it has taken up the problems, 
like conflicts and themes of tragedy — human suffering, the meaning of 
also existence, freedom and necessity, contradiction between absolutes and 
that the brittleness of human order. What once was tragedy today is 
med, | grotesque, written anew and with a difference. Maurice Regnault’s 
the | words: ‘the absence of tragedy in a tragic world gives birth to comedy’ 
ever, | only appear to be a paradox. The grotesque takes place in a tragic 
was world. Both the tragic and the grotesque vision of the world are, 
this as it were, made up of the same elements. In a world both tragic 
nted and grotesque situations are imposed, inescapable. Freedom of choice 
and decision are part of this compulsive situation, in which both the 
ry as | tragic hero and the grotesque actor must always lose. But the meaning 
lara of defeat is different. The downfall of the tragic hero is a con- 
and, firmation and recognition of the absolute; the downfall of the 
ition grotesque player is mockery of the absolute and its desecration — the 
transformation of the absolute into a blind mechanism, a kind of 
d as automation. Mockery is directed not only at the executioner, but also 
. the at the victim, who believed in the executioner’s justice, who turned 


the executioner into the absolute, who invented the executioner. 
In the final instance tragedy is an appraisal of human suffering, 
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a measure of the absolute; the grotesque is a criticism of the absolute , 


in the name of slender human experience. That is why tragedy 
brings ‘catharsis’; the grotesque offers no form of consolation, 
“Tragedy”, Gorgius of Leontium wrote, “is a swindle in which the 
swindler is a juster man than his victim, and the victim a cleverer 
man than the swindler.” One might turn this by saying “the grotesque 
is a swindle in which the victim is a juster man than the swindler, 
and the swindler a cleverer man than his victim”. In Diirrenmatt’s 
Visit Klara Zachanassian is cleverer than Ill, but Ill is juster than 
Klara. Ill’s death is grotesque, just as the death of Polonius in 
Hamlet is grotesque. Ill is not a tragic hero and neither are the in- 


habitants of Giillen. The old lady is not a god, she has artificial | 


breasts, a false jaw, artificial limbs; she hardly exists, she might 
almost have been invented. Ill and the inhabitants of Giillen are 
placed in a situation where there is no room for tragedy, but only 
for the grotesque. “Comedy”, Ionesco writes in his Experience du 
théatre, “is a feeling of absurdity and seems to be more hopeless than 
tragedy; comedy allows no way out of the situation”. 

A world both tragic and grotesque is closed — there is no escape 
from it. In the merely tragic world the compulsive situation was 
imposed at first by the Gods and then by fate, the Christian God, 
Nature and History endowed with reason and necessity. On the other 
side there has always been man. If nature was the absolute, then 
man was unnatural; if man was natural, then the absolute was the 
state of grace, without which there is no salvation. In the world of 
the grotesque there is no absolute to help one justify defeat, no 
absolute to blame for failure. The absolute is absurd. Perhaps that 
is why the grotesque so often uses the concept of a mechanism that 
has been started and cannot be stopped. Different kinds of de- 
personalized and hostile mechanisms take the place of God, nature 
and history of tragedy. This idea of an absurd mechanism is probably 
the last remaining metaphysical concept in the contemporary gro- 
tesque. But this mechanism is not transcendental in its relationship 
to man, or at any rate to the human species. It is a trap set by 
man into which he himself has fallen. 

Tragedy most often played itself out against a natural landscape. 
Raging nature witnessed man’s defeat or, as in the case of King Lear, 
actively contributed to it. The contemporary grotesque normally takes 
place in the midst of civilization; nature seems to have evaporated 
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from it without a trace. Man is confined to a room, surrounded by 
things and objects. Even Sartre’s hell is only a huge hotel, in which 
there is nothing but rooms and corridors — beyond which there are 
more corridors and more rooms. This hell “behind closed doors” 
exists without any metaphysical aids. 

Ionesco’s hell is built along the same lines. A new tenant moves 
into an empty flat. Furniture is brought in, more and more furniture. 
It begins to push against the man in the flat. He is already surrounded 
by four wardrobes and new wardrobes are still being brought in, 
although there is no room for them. Wardrobes are piled on war- 
drobes. The new tenant is closed in by pieces of furniture. He can 
no longer be seen; he has been alienated by furniture, alienated by 
things. He has become a thing. 

In Beckett’s Endgame we have a room with a wheelchair and two 
dustbins. A picture hangs face té the wall. Apart from that there 
are stairs, a spyglass and a whistle. All that has remained of nature 
is sand in the dustbins, a flea and the part of man that belongs to 
nature — his body. 


Hamm: Nature has forgotten us. 

Clov: Nature no longer exists. 

Hamm: Nature no longer exists? You’re exaggerating. 

Clov: At any rate around us. 

Hamm: But after all we breathe, change. We lose our hair and teeth. 
The freshness of our feelings! Our ideals. 

Clov: Well then, she hasn’t forgotten us. 


It is easy to show how in the new theatre tragic situations become 
grotesque. A classic situation of tragedy is the necessity of making 
a choice between opposing values. Antigone is doomed to choose 
between the dictates of heaven and earth, between Creon’s order 
and the demands of the absolute. The tragedy lies in the very fact 
of choice, which must lead to the annihilation of one of the values. 
The cruelty of the absolute lies in demanding such a choice, in 
imposing such a situation in which compromise is impossible and one 
of the alternatives is death. The absolute is voracious and demands 
everything: the hero’s death is its confirmation. 

The tragic situation becomes grotesque when both alternatives 
of the choice imposed are absurd, irrelevant or compromising. The 
hero must play, although there is no game. Every way out is bad, 
but he cannot throw down the cards. Throwing down the cards is also 
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Prussian occupation. The billboard for this production shows the name of Wojciech Bo 
gustawski, a great actor-producer, whose genius and determination was responsible for the 
revival of the Polish theatre at the beginning of the 19th century and the modernism {for 
the times) of its spectacles. 


The first performance of King Lear took place in 1806 when Warsaw was briefly under 
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a bad way out. It is in this situation that Dirrenmatt’s Romulus 
finds himself. He is the last emperor of a decaying empire. He will 
not change history; history has made a fool of him. He can strike 
an effective pose by going to death, or lie on his bed and wait until 
he is devoured; he can surrender, compose speeches or commit suicide. 
In his position as the last Roman emperor each of these solutions is 
compromising and ridiculous. History has turned Romulus into a fool, 
and orders him to treat her seriously. For Romulus there is only 
réle of fool and play it until the end. He can keep chickens. Then 
one good way out: he can voluntarily and consciously assume the 
historical necessity is itself revealed as a piece of buffoonery. The 
absolute is cheated. 

Antigone is a tragedy of choice, Oedipus a tragedy of “guiltless 
guilt” and destiny. The gods loyally warn the hero that fate has 
picked him out to be the murderer of his father and his own mother’s 
husband. The hero has complete freedom of choice and action. The 
gods do not interfere, they only look on, and wait until he makes 
a mistake. Then they punish him. The gods are just and punish the 
hero for a sin he has in fact committed and only after he has committed 
it. But the hero had to committ this sin. Oedipus wanted to cheat 
fate but did not and could not escape it. He fell into the trap, com- 
mitted his mistake, murdered his father and married his mother. 
What is to happen will happen. 


The tragedy of Oedipus may perhaps be regarded as a problem 
from the theory of game. The game is just, ie, at the outset both 
partners must have the same number of chances of losing or winning 
and both must play according to the same rules. 

In its game with Oedipus fate does not use the help of the gods, 
or change the laws of nature. Fate wins its game without miracles. 
The game must be just, but at the same time must be loaded in such 
a way that the same side always wins, that Oedipus is always 
defeated... 

In contemporary tragedy fate, the gods and nature have been 
replaced by history. History is the only framework of reference, the 
final court of appeal for human actions. It is unavoidable and realizes 
its ultimate aims; it is at once objective “reason” and objective 
“progress”. In this conception history is a theatre which has no 
audience, only actors. No one is looking at the performance from the 
wings, everyone is taking part in it. The script of this huge spectacle 
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has been composed in advance and includes a necessary epilogue 
which will explain everything. But as in the comedia dell’arte the 
text has not been written down; the actors improvise and only some 
of them foresee correctly what will happen in the following acts, 
In this particular theatre the scene changes together with the actors: 
they are constantly setting it up and pulling it down again. 

The actors make mistakes, but the mistakes have been foreseen 
in the scenario; one might even say that they are the basis of this 


scenario, and that the action unfolds thanks to them. History contains | 


both the past and the future. Actors from previous scenes constantly 
invade the action, repeat outdated conflicts, and want to play roles 
that are long played out. They. prolong the performance unnecessarily 
and have to be thrown out; they arrived on the scene too late. Other 
actors have arrived too soon and start rehearsing for the next act, 
without noticing that the stage is not ready for them. They want 
to hurry the performance up, but this cannot be done. Every act 
has to be performed in turn. Those who come too early are also 
thrown out. 

It is these parts that nineteenth-century philosophy and literature 
regarded as tragic. For Hegel the tragic heroes of history were those 
who came too late. Their reasons are noble but one-sided. They were 
correct in the previous epoch, in the previous act. If they continue 
to insist on them, they must be crushed by history. Vendée was for 
Hegel an example of historical tragedy. 


Those who came too early, who wanted to speed up history in 
vain, are also tragic heroes from this historical point of view. Their 
arguments, too, are one-sided and will only carry weight in the 
succeeding epoch, the succeeding act. They failed to understand that 
freedom is only the recognition of necessity, and were crushed by 
historical necessity which solves only those problems that are capable 
of solution. The Paris Commune is an example of this type of historical 
tragedy. 

The grotesque mocks the historical absolute, just as it mocked the 
absolutes of the gods, nature and destiny. It does this with the help 
of one of those “laughter barrels” to be found in fun-fairs, where 
a score or so people try to keep their balance while the barrel turns 
round and revolves on its axis. This is not at all easy. Those who 
move too fast or too slow in relation to the movement of the barrel 
inevitably fall down. The barrel is set in motion by a motor, which 
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= is transcendental in relation to it. One may easily imagine a barrel, 
oc however, that is set in motion by the people inside it, by those who 
oak ; manage to preserve their balance and those who fall over. A barrel 
chai | like this would be immanent. Its movements would, of course, be 
"| varied — sometimes it would turn in cone direction, sometimes in 
another. It would be even more difficult to keep one’s balance in 
a a barrel like this; one would have to keep on changing step, to 
yeu _ advance and retreat, now faster, now slower. In an immanent barrel 
_ of this kind many more people would fall over. But whether they 
— move too slowly or too quickly, they cannot be called tragic heroes. 
al They will only be grotesque. They will be grotesque even if there 
Nther | is no way out from this immanent barrel. The social mechanism 
er : revealed in the majority of plays by Adamov is very reminiscent of 
"| this “laughter barrel”. 
hee The world of tragedy and the world of the grotesque have a similar 
i 


| structure. The grotesque embraces the themes of tragedy and puts 


- | the same fundamental questions. Only its answers are different. This 
ine | dispute about the tragic and grotesque interpretation of human 
mes suffering, faithfully mirrors the eternal conflict of two philosophies 
val and two ways of thinking, of two basic positions defined by Leszek 
cine Kolakowski as the irreconcilable antagonism of the priest and the 
. fool. Between tragedy and the grotesque there is this same conflict 

of “for or against eschatology”, “for or against theodicy”, “for or 

against a comprehensive interpretation of the world”, “for or against 

'Y ™ | the shape of the ultimate in existence and cognition”, “for or against 

Theit | the search for support in absolutes”. Tragedy is the theatre of the 
| the clergy, the grotesque is the theatre of the fools. 

that This conflict between two philosophies and two types of drama 
d by becomes particularly acute in times of great upheaval. When accepted 
pale | values are overthrown and there is no appeal from the “tortures of 
rical } the cruel world” to God, nature or History, the Fool becomes the 

central figure in the theatre. He accompanies the banished ruler, the 
i the banished minister and the banished son on their cruel wanderings 
= through the cold endless night which has fallen on the world. 
yhere | 
turns Il 

who 
aad After his eyes have been put out Gloster goes to Dover in order 
shi to throw himself over the cliff. He is led by his own son, who 





: pretends to be mad. Both have reached the depths of human suffering. 
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But on the stage there are only two actors, one playing a blind man, 
the other playing a man who plays a madman. They walk together, 


Gloster: When shall we come to the top of that same hill? 
Edgar: You do climb up it now: look how we labour. 
Gloster: Methinks the ground is even. 

Edgar: Horrible steep. Hark, do you hear the sea? 
Gloster: No, truly. 


(IV, 6) 


It is easy to imagine this scene — the text itself provides the stage 
directions. Edgar is supporting Gloster; he lifts his feet as if climbing 
up a steep slope. Gloster also lifts his feet, as if expecting the ground 
to rise, but there is only air underneath his foot. This whole scene 
is written for a very definite type of theatre, namely pantomime. 
This scene only makes sense when it is enacted on a flat and level ' 
stage. 

Edgar pretends to have lost his senses, but in doing so he must 
adopt the right gestures. In its theatrical expression this is a scene in 
which a madman leads a blind man and talks him into believing in 
a mountain that does not exist. In a moment the landscape will be 
sketched in. Shakespeare often creates a landscape on an empty stage; 
the soft afternoon light of the Globe theatre changes into night, 
evening or morning. But no other landscapes are as clear and precise 


as this one; it is like a Breughel painting — thick with people, events ' 


and things. Nevertheless it does not serve as part of the decor nor 
does it replace the non-existent settings. It serves as the core of 
the mime. Gloster and Edgar have reached the top of the hill. The | 
landscape is now below them: 


Edgar: Give me your hand, you are now within a foot 
Of the extreme verge: for all beneath the moon 
Would I not leap upright. 


(IV, 6) 


In Shakespeare’s time the actors presumably lent over a low 
balustrade above the projecting apron-stage, immediately above the | 
heads of the ‘groundlings’. But we are not concerned with a historical | 
reconstruction of the Elizabethan theatre. What is significant is the 
role, the all-important role, of the mime. Shakespeare is stubborn. , 


Gloster has already jumped into the abyss. Both actors are at the J 
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foot of a non-existent cliff. Now the same landscape is above them — 
the mime continues. 
Gloster: But have I fall’n or no? 
Edgar: From the dread summit of this chalky bourn. 
Look up a-height, the shrill-gorged lark so far 


Cannot be seen or heard: do but look up. 
(IV, 6) 


The mime creates a scenic picture — the hill, the foot of the cliff, 
the abyss. Shakespeare makes use of all the tricks of the anti- 
illusionist theatre in order to create an extraordinarily realistic and 
concrete landscape, with perspective and light, people and things, 
even sounds. From the height of the cliff the sea cannot be heard 
but there is mention of its murmur; from the foot of the cliff the 
lark cannot be heard, but there is mentions of its song. In this land- 
scape sound is present by its very absence, it is filled by silence, 
just as the empty stage is filled by a hilly ladscape. 

The suicidal leap is also performed in mime. Gloster kneels in 
a last prayer and then, in accordance with English theatrical tradition, 
the stage turns round and he is already at the foot of the cliff. But 
the height was not real, it was only an illusion. Gloster knelt down 
on an empty stage, fell over and got up. This is the moment when 
disillusion sets in. 

The meaning of this parable is complex and difficult to define. 
But one thing is clear from the beginning: this type of parable cannot 
be imagined outside the theatre, or rather outside a certain kind 
of theatre. Edgar could of course lead the blind Gloster to the cliffs 
of Dover in narrative prose and order him to jump down from 
a stone, while persuading him that he is jumping from the cliff. But 
he might just as easily have led him a day’s journey away from the 
castle and ordered him to jump from an ordinary stone onto ordinary 
sand. Gloster’s suicide could not be transferred to the cinema, unless 
the film were to show the theatrical spectacle. In film and in fiction 
there is only a choice between a real stone lying in the sand and 
a real chalk cliff towering over the sea. In the naturalist theatre, or 
even in a stylized theatre, with the abyss painted or one projected 
onto a screen, the meaning of Shakespeare’s parable would be 
murdered. 

The stage must be empty. On the empty stage a suicide is played 
out, or rather the symbol of an act of suicide. Mime is the playing 
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j 
of symbols. In Ionesco’ Les tueurs sans gages the Architect, who is 


at the same time the police commissioner leads Bérenger around the 


Cité Radieuse. Bérenges sniffs at non-existent flowers on the empty | 


stage and taps non-existent walls. La Cité Radieuse exists and yet does 
not exist, or rather, it has always existed, everywhere. That is why 
it terrifies. In the same way the abyss at Dover exists and does not 
exist. It is the abyss that is always waiting. The abyss into which 
one can jump because it yawns everywhere. 

Often Shakespeare uses only a few words to change the projecting 
apron, the back of the stage or the upper gallery into a London street, 
a forest, a palace, a ship or a castle terrace. But these are always 
real places. Townspeople gather .outside the Tower, lovers wander 
through the forest, Brutus murders Caesar in the Forum. The abyss 


at Dover fulfills quite another function. Gloster does not jump from | 


the top of the cliff, or from a stone. Once only, in King Lear, Shakes- 
peare shows the paradox of pure theatre. In Les tueurs sans gages 
fonesco uses this same theatrical paradox. 

In the naturalistic theatre one may play a murder or a scene 
of horror. The shot may be fired from a revolver or from a toy-pistol. 
But in mime there is no difference between a revolver and a toy- 
pistol — in fact neither exist. Death is only a performance, a parable, 
a symbol. 

Gloster, who falls over on level, flat boards, is playing a scene 
from one of the great morality plays. He is no longer a royal courtier 
whose eyes have been gouged out because he showed mercy to his 
banished king. The action is no longer confined to Elizabethan or 


Celtic England. Gloster is Everyman, and the stage the mediaeval : 


Teatrum Mundi. What is being played are the biblical verses about 
the rich man who became a beggar and the blind man who learnt 
to see. Everyman begins his journey through the world. In the 
mediaeval mystery plays the stage was also empty, but at the back 
there were four mansions, four gates representing Earth, Purgatory, 
Heaven and Hell. In King Lear the stage is quite empty throughout; 
there is nothing apart from the cruel earth. On it man goes on his 
journey from the cradle to the grave. The theme of King Lear is an 
examination of the meaning of this journey, about the existence of 
non-existence of Heaven and Hell. 


From the middle of the second to the end of the fourth act of 


King Lear Shakespeare takes up a biblical theme. But this new Book | 
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of Job or Inferno was written at the close of the Renaissance. In 
King Lear there is no Christian heaven, neither is there the heaven 
which the humanists believed in and prophesied. King Lear makes 
tragic mockery of all eschatologies, of the heaven that is promised 
on earth and the Heaven that is promised after death, of both 
Christian and secular theodicies, of cosmogonies, of a reasonable 
history, of gods, kindly nature and man made in “image and likeness”. 
In King Lear both the mediaeval and the Renaissance worlds of 
established values disintegrate. When this huge pantomime is finished, 
all that remains is an empty, bleeding earth. Here the King, the Fool, 
the Blind Man and the Madman carry on their angry dialogue. 

The Blind Gloster falls over on the empty stage. His suicidal leap 
is tragic. He has reached the depths of human suffering, so has Edgar, 
who plays the part of poor crazy Tom in order to save his father. 
But the pantomime performed on the stage is grotesque, and has 
something of the circus about it. The blind Gloster who climbed 
a non-existent hill and fell over on flat boards is the clown. What 
is being played is philosophical knockabout, the same knockabout that 
is found in the contemporary theatre. 


Whistle behind the left wing 

The man does not move. 

He looks at his own hands, looks around for the scissors, notices them, 
takes them up and begins to cut his nails, interrupts himself, muses for 
a while, runs his finger along the sharp edges, wipes them with a hand- 
kerchief, puts the scissors and handkerchief on the smaller cube, turns 
round, undoes his collar and feels his bare neck. 

The smaller cube rises and disappears taking the scissors, lassoo and 
handkerchief with it. 

The man comes back for the scissors, notices something and sits down 
on the larger cube. The larger cube tips over and throws him to the 
ground. Then it rises and disappears. The man lies on his side, facing the 
audience, with a fixed stare. 


An Act without Words closes Beckett’s Endgame, and provides 


. | its final interpretation as it were. What is left of the characters, 


action and situation is further reduced. All that remains is one 
situation, a parable of human suffering. A total situation. Man has 
been thrown onto the empty stage. He tries to escape into the 
wings, but is kicked back. Above him a tree in leaf, a jug of water, 
tailoring scissors and some cubes float across the stage. The man 
tries to hide in the shadow of the leaves, but the tree disappears. 
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He tries to catch hold of the jug and it rises into the air. Then | 
there is an attempt at suicide, but this also proves impossible. The 
man sits down and thinks. The water jug and tree appear once more 
The man does not move. 

It is easy to see how biblical this whole parable is, even in its 
metaphors: a palm, its shadow, water. All that is outside and above 
man is strongly reminiscent of the Old Testament God. This is also 
a Book of Job, but without an optimistic ending. 

This new Book of Job is shown in buffo, as a circus pantomime. 
The Act without Words is played by a clown. The philosophical 
parable may be interpreted as tragedy or grotesque, but its artistic 
expression is merely grotesque. Gloster’s suicide is merely a somer- 
sault on an empty stage. Gloster’s and Edgar’s situation is tragic, 
but it is shown in pantomime, the classical expression of buffoonery, 
In Shakespeare the fool often apes the gestures of kings and heroes, 
but only in King Lear are the great tragic scenes shown through 
clowning. 

It is not only the mime suicide that is grotesque. The accompany- 
ing dialogue is also cruel and mocking. The blind Gloster kneels and 
prays: 

O you mighty gods! 
This world I do renounce, and, in your sights, 
Shake patiently my great affliction off: 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, 
My snuff and loathed part of nature should 


Burn itself out. If Edgar live, O, bless him!” 
(IV, 6) 


Gloster’s suicide has a meaning only if the gods exist. It is 
a protest against unmerited suffering and the injustice of the world 
This protest is addressed to eschatology. Even if the gods are cruel, 
they must take this suicide into account. It will carry weight in the 
final accounting between gods and man. Its sole value lies in its 
relation to the absolute. 

But if the gods do not exist and there is no moral order in the 
world, then Gloster’s suicide means nothing and solves nothing. It is 
only a somersault on an empty stage. Not only is it deceptive and 
unsuccessful in reality, but also on the metaphysical plane. Not the 
pantomime alone, but the whole situation is grotesque. From the. 
beginning to the end. It is waiting for a Godot who does not come | 
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In the same way as Estragon and Vladimir merely talk of suicide, 
Gloster merely falls over and gets up again. 

He has made his suicide attempt and the world has not been 
shaken. Nothing has changed. Edgar’s comment is ironical: 


Had he been where he thought 


By this, had thought been past. 
(IV, 6) 


If there are no gods, then suicide is impossible. There is only 
death. Suicide cannot change human suffering, it can only bring the 
and nearer. It ceases to be a protest and becomes an affirmation of 
death — the greatest cruelty of all. It is surrender. Gloster finally 
understands: 


Henceforth I’ll bear 


Affliction till it do cry out itself 
Enough, enough, and die. 
(IV, 6) 


After his grotesque suicide the blind Gloster speaks with the 
crazed Lear. Estragon and Vladimir carry on a very similar con- 
versation, interrupted by the despairing cries of the blind Pozzo, who 
has fallen down and cannot get up. Pozzo would find it easy to 
understand Gloster: 

One day I became blind, one day we shall become deaf, one day we 

were born, one day we shall die... Old women give birth straddled 


across graves. The sun only shines for a moment and then there is 
night, again night. 


(V, 2) 
Shakespeare said the same thing, in fewer words: 
Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither, 
Ripeness is all 
(V, 2) 


Perhaps Ionesco has put it most briefly: 


We shall all die, that is the only serious alienation. 


Translated by Hilda Andrews 
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KAZIMIERZ MICHALOWSKI 


“I don’t believe in chance, either in science or in daily life”, said 
the Professor. Nevertheless, the most famous contemporary Polish 
classical archaeologist and egyptologist took up the study of these 


subjects by accident, Professor Bulanda, of Lvov, offered Michalowski, | 


then a student, an assistantship in the department of classical 
archaeology. He was very surprised. The man who was to study the 
ruins of Palmyra, Nubia, Edfu, Tell-Atrib and Mirmeka confessed 
that “of course I knew absolutely nothing about archaeology then”. 

Professor Bulanda was unmoved. He talked to him for half an 
hour. It was the spring of 1924. 

“You will take up your assistantship on the first of September. 
During the vacation read these books. In two years you ought to get 
your doctorate.” 

As he spoke he handed Michalowski an enormous bibliography. 


And that’s how it turned out: during the vacation the new assistant ’ 


completed the required reading and two years later became a doctor 
of philosophy. Professor Bulanda must, in spite of everything, have 
had more than a vague idea of the abilities of his pupil and the whole 
affair was not entirely accidental. Michalowski started on his career.’ 
He obtained a scholarship from the Ministry of Religion and Public 
Education. 

The story of Professor Kazimierz Michalowski is the story of a very 
determined man. Relying only on his own strength and determination 
he set out to make his career in a subject which at that time did no 
exist in Poland. He begun his studies at Berlin where there wai, 
a famous German school of archaeologists. He went on to Heidelberg, 
then to Miinster and studied under the famous Arnim von Salis 
From his meagre scholarship he contrived to save money fo 
travelling (“I travelled fourth class only because there was no fifth 
class’). He visited Paris and London and got to know the Germal/ 
collections. His first articles dealing with a certain kind of Roma 
sculpture were completed on the basis of written sources only: ht} 
had had no opportunity of first-hand research at that time and hej 
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knew that he had to hurry. It was not at all certain that his scholar- 
ship would last for long or that he would be able to carry on his 
work in Poland — the subject was still in its very early stages. He 
tried to gain admittance to the Ecole Francaise d’Athénes. This school 
was the centre of classical archaeology and Michalowski tried to 
become a foreign member, a privilege very rarely granted. Contacts 
which he had made while studying in Germany enabled him to travel 
to Rome and to work there with German archaeologists and also to 
co-operate with the Ecole Francaise de Rome. There he stuck up 
a friendship with the famous archaeologist Ludwig Curtius and with 
the help of French archaeologists obtained, at last, foreign member- 
ship of the French school in Athens. 

And so, step by step, he neared his goal. He worked hard; every 
three months he published a new article, in various languages. He 
had a two-fold aim. Coming from a country which had never so far 
distinguished itself in classical archaeology he could only make a place 
for himself in the academic world by great effort. Secondly, he had 
somehow to obtain the means of further study — he needed an 
extension of his scholarship. In order to obtain it in a sphere un- 
known in Poland he had to impress the authorities. Here he was 
helped by the number of articles printed in major foreign journals 
to which he referred in every request for the extension of his 
scholarship. 

At last he went to Greece, the promised land of all archaeologists. 
It was 1929. Admission to the school was difficult. 

“There were”, said the Professor, “extremely able and very con- 
ceited young men there from the Ecole Normale Supérieure, who 
thought nothing of foreigners. They considered them all asses. What 
on earth could a Pole know about the great culture of classical 
times?” 

Nevertheless, that Pole had already passed through a famous 
German school and it shortly transpired that not only did he know 
something about his subject but that he also was familiar with work 
which they themselves had not read. Slowly the ice melted and he 
made friendships which have lasted ever since. The school was 
organized like a monastery. They ate and lived together. There were 
no women. 

He began his first excavations on the island of Delos — once the 
centre of the cult of Apollo. Ecole d’Ahénes had a small building 
there; life was simple: camp beds, mosquito nets, water from a cistern, 
and supply difficulties. 

“Such was my apprenticeship”, said the Professor. 

Before that he had been to the island of Thasos: the journey by 
motor-boat, the sea, the small Hellenistic theatre, made an ineffaceable 
impression on him. After Delos he went on to Delphi. At this time 
Michalowski published an article on Greek portraits which is still 
quoted. 
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At the end of 1929 he went to Lvov for three months, where he | 
told his faculty dean: “I have three months; I must take my docent’; 
degree, whatever happens”. And he did. 

Again to Athens, but this time only for a short period. In 193) | 
he obtained a professorship in Warsaw at the age of 29. 


* 


Once again he saved in order to travel abroad. In 1934 he went 
for the first time to Egypt where he became attaché étranger of the 
French Institute in Cairo. 


“I was by no means prepared for Egypt, either academically or 


psychologically. The country made a great impression on me. Every- | 
thing of importance Greece had got from Egypt: mythology, tech- | 


niques, architecture... only its mode of thought was -its own. The 
Greeks were realists. My colleagues were surprised at my going to 
Egypt but in Greece it was not possible to carry out excavations 
independently, one could not obtain concessions. In Egypt everything 
was on a different, much more monumental scale. On Thasos there 
were thirty labourers, on Delos, twenty. In Edfu we had from the 
outset two hundred and fifty. Beyond lay the desert... even now 
every time I go to Egypt it affects me very deeply.” 

He spent his first season with his French colleagues working on 
the excavations at Deir Nedin. Then an agreement was made: if the 
University of Warsaw was willing, in the following year the excava- 
tions in Edfu would be carried out by the French and Poles together. 
The Rector of Warsaw University was very cooperative. Nevertheless, 


there were difficulties in finding the money. Ministries and officials ' 
were badgered for help. In the end the Ministry of Religion and | 


Public Education, the Foreign Ministry, and the City Council 9 
Warsaw each gave four thousand zlotys. 
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re he In the first year the work was divided among two sections, the 

cent’s | French and the Polish. In the second year they were .joined together 

under the direction of Professor Michalowski. It caused a real 

193) | sensation in Warsaw when crates began to arrive at the National 

' Museum containing finds from the Edfu excavations. At the end 

of every season about thirty of these crates would be sent to Warsaw. 

Co-operation with the French was steadily improving, resulting in 
new publications and more extensive plans. 


Then came 1939. At the beginning of August Professor Michatow- 


Se ener 


Py ski was called up. But on 20 August the Sixth International Archaeo- 
. ' logical Congress was due to begin in Berlin. The military authorities 

. | agreed to give Michalowski leave. 

~ . | “But you'll come back after the Congress?” asked his commanding 

pee officer. 


. The “Yes, Sir”, said Lieutenant Michalowski, and set off. The Ministry 
ng to | of Foreign Affairs authorized him to represent at the Congress both 
ations . Poland and the Free City of Gdarisk (this in accordance with the 


thing | Gdansk Treaty). As soon as he reached Berlin he was called to the 
there | Polish Embassy. There he was told that another representative was 
n the | coming from Gdarisk and that he must insist on the recognition of 


this was madness, but nonetheless went to the Congress Secretariat. 
1g on | There he found some German archaeologists, good friends of his, and 
€ the | Put forward his complaint, not thinking that he would gain anything 
' by it. Much to his surprise in the few hours that were left before 


now | his own credentials as quickly as possible. Michalowski thought that 


an | the Congress opened a correction was printed to the official pro- 
cleat | gtamme setting the matter right. It was 20 August, 1939! 


Ficials f But not everything went so smoothly. The Germans knew that 
and | Michalowski had come straight from his regiment. During one of the 
i] of | receptions a young German docent came to him and said: 


“You, sir, should be in one of our concentration camps...” 


Diocletian's camp — an illustration from Kazimierz Micha- 
towski’s book Palmyre, Fouilles polonaises 1959 
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Once more some of the older German professors intervened and 
quickly ushered the Nazi away on the pretext of the sitting of some 
committee or other — anything to prevent the conversation from 
developing further. 

On 26 August the French delegates were ordered to return home 
at once. Michalowski also decided to leave — on his own responsibility 
and against the embassy’s instructions. That evening there was a gala 


performance of Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe. Michalowski and his | 


French friend Professor Chapoutier both decided to go together. 
“We don’t know if we shall ever see this play again”, they said 
to themselves. 
There were no other delegates from the Allied Powers in the 
theatre. During the first interval they went round saying good-bye 


— 


to their friends. Old German professors, the representatives of their | 


country’s great academic achievements, had tears in their eyes. Their 
world was falling about them in ruins. 

Forty-eight hours later Lieutenant Michalowski was back with his 
regiment. 

There followed five years in a prisoner-of-war camp. Everything 
which had been erected at such pains, had collapsed, and all the plans 
which held so much promise for the future came to nothing. 

But Professor Michalowski did not stop teaching. In the camp 
a series of university courses were started and he lectured in 
archaeology. 

One February evening in 1945, a man in a threadbare uniform 
got down from the tender of a locomotive which had just come into 
Warsaw from the West. In darkness he made his way through the 
snow and rubble of Aleje Jerozolimskie, one of Warsaw’s thorough- 
fares. Stumbling over the ruins he reached the National Museum. 


A light was burning. He went in. In a room with boarded windows | 


employees of the Museum were sleeping on the floor. 
“Professor Michalowski! We are opening the Museum!” 


But the Professor did not believe that it would be possible to ' 


rebuild Warsaw. He went on not believing until... from the cellar 
of the burnt out “Professor’s Residence” on Brzozowa Street emerged 
a man who before the war had been an attendant of the Department 
of Mediterranean Archaeology in the University. 

“You’ve come back, sir? Good. There’s back money owing to us”. 

It was then that the Profesesor realized that Warsaw would rise 
again. The University began to function a few weeks later. That is 
to say, the windows in two rooms were boarded up and a seal was 
found among the debris. Lecturers began to find their way to the 
University, spending the night in one of the ungutted rooms a few 
at a time. The story of how the university was set going again, of 
how the conditions which prevailed in Warsaw, how lectures were 
restarted, is something that would make a separate chapter. Kazi- 
mierz Michalowski became the dean of the faculty of humanities and | 
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was appointed Pro-rector. One day he was visited by a representative 
of the Sorbonne who told him that on the following day there would 
be a plane to take him to Paris where a post awaited him, offering 
splendid opportunities for excavations. Michalowski, he who had not 
believed that Warsaw could come to life again, turned down the 
offer. “I understand...’”, said the Frenchman. 

During the next few years Professor Michalowski devoted himself 
to teaching. He attended no congresses and undertook no excavations. 
Then in 1954 Professor Artamonov, the director of the Hermitage in 
Leningrad, proposed a joint Polish-Russian expedition to the Crimea. 
This friendly gesture was especially appreciated since no foreigners 
had ever obtained permission to carry out excavations in the Soviet 
Union. And the Crimea was no common-or-garden field of study. 
In 1956 the joint Polish-Russian expedition started work on the site 
of the former Greek colony of Mirmeka. The expedition, led by 
Professor Michalowski made some notable discoveries, among them, 
the now famous wine-cistern. The published results immediately 
aroused great interest. 

And then — Egypt again, in 1956, 1957 and 1958. Work in Tell- 
Atrib, later in Nubia where two temples were dismantled in an area 
which is due to be flooded. Once more the desert, snakes, tents, 
scorching days and starlit nights. New publications, more ambitious 
plans, and soon crates again began to arrive at the National Museum 
containing some of the fruits of the Professor’s work in Egypt. In 
Cairo a permanent Polish archaeological centre was set up. 

“Does the climate trouble you?” I asked. 

“I never felt better in my life”. 


I asked Professor Michalowski to tell me something about archaeo- 
logy. In his opinion, archaeology, which has only become a proper 
academic discipline in the last fifty or so years, is a living subject, 
but also one demanding infinite patience and the precision of 
a watch-maker. It is the study of the slow course of human progress 
from the earliest times. 

Mediterranean archaeology differs somewhat from the great school 
of archaeology which has been developed in Poland by our pre- 
historians led by Professor Kostrzewski and his pupils. In the 
Mediterranean basin, explained the Professor, we are concerned with 
large groups of remains, and that is where the difference lies. But 
at the same time the period of great single discoveries such as Troy 
or the grave of Tutankhamen is past. Nowadays archaeology demands 
a careful analysis of even the smallest find, and science has provided 
new techniques of examination, ranging from the aerial photograph 
to devices for measuring the age of objects by determining the radio- 
activity of the Carbon 14 which they contain. 
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“It is most significant,” the professor went on, “that the most i 
modern discoveries confirm the truth of the oldest known writtey 
sources.” At one time no one believed Pausanias, but now it appears 
that he wrote an accurate description of Greece. Nobody believed 
Herodotus’ description of Egypt. Nonetheless, he was right. Perhaps : 
even Plato, writing about Atlantis, was not talking nonsense. As long 
as archaeologists are unable to dig up the ocean bed we are not in 
a position to say anything about it. Nevertheless, different fields of | 
learning bear witness to the fact that there is some such historical 
link missing. 

For two years Kazimierz Michalowski has been carrying out work SOC 
in Palmyra, the largest ruined city preserved in the sands of Syria, 
the capital of the headstrong and frivolous Queen Zenobia. The Polish | WO 
expedition takes up its quarters here every year for several months 
under the wall of the great temple right out in the wilderness. | ry 
In their cramped quarters they have made a small verandah, a tiny 
flower bed and there they enjoy solitude and isolation from the 
world. Wher 

“The nights are absolutely beautiful”, said the Professor. 


The work in Palmyra is the fulfilment of long-held dreams. Once pron 
his wife asked him: suppl 
“If you love Palmyra so much why didn’t you come here earlier?” tion. 
“In order to come here it was first necessary to pass through all| ,, , 
the preceding stages”, he replied. fers 


And that is quite true. It is very difficult to obtain concessions 
there — recently the Germans failed to do so. the 3 
“Whatever happens”, said the Professor, “if Poles still want to 


work here in future years they will always be able to do so. That’ o : 
very important.” very 

In January Professor Michalowski began excavations in the Sudan, | suppl 
in the spring he returns again to Palmyra. > devel 

It is quite certain that if in the not too distant future scholars 7 
find their way to the floor of the Atlantic in order to find out | ili 
whether Plato was in fact right or not, in one of the first bathyscopes éillite 
will be found a certain grey-haired professor with a_ sporting aa 
moustache and the eyes of a detective. indus 


Kazimierz Dziewanowski 
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SOCIOLOGY OF THE 
WORKING CLASS 


A few years ago, the War- 
szawa steel mill went up on the 
northern outskirts of Warsaw. 
When this project was discussed 
many doubts were raised — con- 
cerning raw materials, water 
supply, air pollution, disfigura- 
tion, etc. Now that the Warsza- 
wa mill has been in operation 
for some years these objections 
seem to have been groundless; 
the mill uses a special kind of 
gas which does not pollute the 
air, and architecturally, it is a 
very succeessful design, well 
supplemented by a fine housing 
development. 

The anxiety now is over 
something quite different — the 
actual workers. Their problems 
are typical of a period of rapid 
industrialization and are to be 
met with in dozens of new 
factories all over Poland. 

In an article, “Is this the new 
working class?”, published in 


' Nowa Kultura, No. 3, 1961, Bar- 
| bara Seidler reports on what she 
saw in the Warszawa mill. 

“I visited the mill on several 
consecutive days, and the more 
I learned of the personnel prob- 


the press in‘review | 


lems, the more I talked to 
people, the more difficult and 
complicated the whole- question 
seemed to me... 

“The mill now employs 4,390 
workers. Several years ago, 
when it was not much more 
than a building site, the idea was 
that 20 per cent of the future 
workers should be drawn from 
the industrial region of Silesia. 
Later this figure was reduced to 
15 per cent, and now that the 
mill is in operation the actual 
figure does not exceed 7 per 
cent. But what about the rest? 

“The mill went into produc- 
tion at a time when there was 
a shortage of manpower all over 
Poland (in Warsaw the situation 
with regard to men has not 
changed fundamentally). But 
apart from unskilled labour for 
various auxiliary jobs, the most 
urgent need was for qualified 
foundry workers. They were 
found. But where? And what 
had they been doing previously?” 


Seidler says that the mill 
started to operate shortly after 
1956 at a time of considerable 
reductions in the swollen ad- 
ministrative, trade union, po- 
litical and militia apparatus, as 
a result of which many white- 
collar workers lost their jobs. In 
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many cases the kind of work 
they had been doing did not 
really come under this category, 
but, in their own opinion and 
officially, they belonged to this 
group. Now they had to re- 
qualify as manual workers and 
undergo training either in 
Warsaw or in Silesian mills. At 
first, relations between them and 
the other workers were far from 
happy. But these clerks turned 
manual labourers were a _ close- 
knit group who worked hard to 
improve their qualifications. The 
disdain of the other workers 
eventually disappeared; they 
learned to appreciate the new- 
comers’ efforts to start a new 
life where the only test is 
practical ability. 

“I met some of them in the 
mill; they told me about their 
very difficult beginnings when 
conflicts with other workers 
would flare up on the least 
pretext. Some of them could not 
bear the tense and nervous 
atmosphere and left the mill, but 
a vast majority persevered. Now, 
that they have a period of 
manual work behind them they 
have ceased to be an object of 
ridicule. 

“Then there is the numerous 
group of workers who were 
recruited from other industrial 
enterprises in and around War- 
saw. They were not — it must be 
faced — the best material; in fact 
they were contemptuously de- 
scribed as ‘cast-offs’. Dependable 
and highly skilled workers, with 
flats from their works, were not 
interested as individuals’ in 


making a move and requalifying; 
and in any case what factory 





management would agree to let 
their best workers go? 

“The third category were 
peasants from nearby villages, 
They are not a uniform group 
and can be divided into farm- 
workers without land of their 


— 


own and those who have land, 
to which they are _ strongly 
attached, but sought employ- 


ment in the mill to be able to 
invest more in their holdings. 


The first category were used for 
auxiliary work; the _ second ° 
looked for work as _ factory 


watchmen and in other similar 
jobs, less well paid but regarded 
as light; they were always more | 
than willing to work night shifts, 
since they could devote the day- 
time to their farms. Could they 
have been reasonably expected 
to learn a trade? Was it sensible 
to provide training for them? 
Would they ever become qual 
ified foundry workers? Not as 
far as they themselves were 
concerned. 

“The last group were those 
who had served prison sentences 
and were recommended fo 
rehabilitation at work by wart 


ens or prosecutor. ‘You have’ 
started,’ ran the recom- 
mendations, ‘a big industrial 


project, you are training a new 
proletariat. Take this man of, 
give him a chance to become ai 
honest member of the communily | 
by being a member of a team’ 
The head of the personne 
section, a former youth leader, 
a sensible and sympathetic mai, 
yet at times stubborn and firm, 
took them on at the beginning. 
Why not let them have a break, 5 
he used to say. But now as the 
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number of these cases swells, he 
replies to the letters of recom- 
mendation: ‘I understand your 
concern for Mr X, but, please, 
send him to a more stable organ- 
ization, which will have a good 
influence on him. Ours is a very 
shifting labour force and there 
is enough trouble with it as 
it is.’ 

“So far, this has not been 
a very hopeful picture. But 
I cannot omit the people who 
came to the mill realizing all the 
difficulties. They knew that the 
work would be hard, but at the 
same time they also knew 
that it gave them a better 
chance of getting a flat. Every 
fourth worker has now received 
a flat. This is, of course, a great 
attraction for those who like to 
work hard and_ see _ things 
through. And so people of this 
kind also came and — were not 
disappointed. When they proved 
their usefulness and showed 
that the management could 
count on them, they were re- 
warded with flats. 

“What about that 7 per cent 
who came from Silesia? They 
have always been the hard core 
of the labour-force. The works 
manager told me about them. 

“‘Those who came from Sile- 
sia were not really native Sile- 
sians who had worked in found- 
ries for several generations. 
They were mostly people who 
during the first years after the 
liberation, drifted to the Coal 
Basin and learned the foundry 
trade. They originate from 
Central Poland or from the other 
side of the river Bug. When they 
saw an opportunity of getting 
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a flat in Warsaw — a very big 
inducement indeed — they jump- 
ed at it. Back in Silesia they had 
in many cases had responsible 
jobs; they were also displined 
and dependable. Yet there were 
cases when some of them, who 
had previously worked well with 
old, experienced men of steady 
habits, went off the rails and 
started drinking when trans- 
planted into a new social en- 
vironment.’ 

“Nevertheless they are the 
most stable and _ experienced 
element on the whole. From 
them come the foremen and the 
most skilled workers. Are they 
liked and _ respected by the 
others? The answer to this 
question is not simple. First, 
workers from Warsaw envy 
them their flats, which they got 
without waiting; the extra 
month’s pay, which they were 
given when they came to enable 
them to settle down; the wages 
based on their previous earnings 
which they enjoyed during the 
initial period, while the other 
workers were still making little 
money. And just let one of the 
Silesians find himself unable to 
cope with something (the mill is 
modern and some machines are 
prototypes); then there is an 
outburst of snide and contemp- 
tuous comments. 

“But on the other hand local 
workers like to work under 
Silesian foremen, who are ex- 
perienced, organize the work 
efficiently and, in consequence, 
enable them to earn more. At 
moments of crisis it is the men 
from Silesia who are the 
mainstay — they never fail. 
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“Many of the people I talked 
to asked me: ‘Are you from War- 
saw?’ This question immediately 
suggested to me that there was 
still a lot of deeply felt envy on 
top of basic differences in out- 
look, customs and habits. But 
too much can be made of this 
point; after all the Silesians 
make up no more than 7 per 
cent of the labour force. In any 
case an injection of Silesian 
discipline, industry and  pro- 
fessional tradition was indispen- 
sable for the Warszawa mill; 
awareness of this is bound 
eventually to spread to all the 
workers who are interested in 
the future of the enterprise in 
which they work. 


A‘ 


“The workers are always the 
key problem in any new mill 
anywhere; this is particularly 
true in the capital since Warsaw 
does not have industrial tradi- 
tions of this kind. There are 
many factories in the industrial 
districts of Wola, there is the 
motor car factory in Zeran, but 
blast furnaces are a _ different 
matter. They cannot be allowed 
go to out on a Sunday; three 
shifts have to be worked all the 
year round. A foundry is not 
the easiest of factories to run. 
The Warszawa mil keeps going, 
But the problem of its workers 
cannot be put to one side or 
shamefacedly hidden behind the 
picture of the chimneys reaching 
to the sky. 


“During my visits to the 


works I made myself quite at 
home in the personnel section. 





I asked them about turnover in | 
the labour force. The past year 
was a reasonably stable one: 
January — 45 taken on, 24 dis- 
missed, February — 70 and 34 
March — 54 and 49, April — 113 
and 56, May — 246 and 29, 
June — 272 and 48, July — 264 
and 80, August — 188 and 82, 
October — 243 and 117, and No- 
vember — 155 and 72. 

“Roughly speaking, half of 
those who get jobs do not stay | 
on. Under these conditions, how 
can you run a training scheme, 
whom are you going to send to 
Silesian mills for practice, how 
are you going to distribute flats? 
All this costs a lot of money and 
you have to invest carefully, on 
the basis of reasonable . returns. 

“What working with a fluid 
and unstable personnel can be 
like is best illustrated by the 
events of last December: during 
the two days of Christmas holi- 
days 80 production workers were 
absent without justification. As 
a result certain jobs could not 
be done and this meant a loss | 
of 500 tons of steel. All these 
workers signed an_ obligation | 
before Christmas in which their 
shift and the date was clearly 
stated. When they ware called 
before the board to be given 4 
severe reprimand they gave 
excuses like: ‘My brother, whom 
I haven’t seen for several years, 
came for a_ visit’, ‘we were 
having a few drinks’, ‘after al 
it was a holiday’, ‘I do every- 
thing in my contract, and stuff 
the rest’. 

“Sacking workers. is _ ole 
thing; when they simply leave } 
without warning is another. | 
é 


— 
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During one quarter of last year 
75 workers just failed to appear 
without handing in their re- 
signation or at least giving 
verbal notice. They did not re- 
turn their protective clothing or 
pay their various bills, but 
vanished without so much as a 
word. 

“IT tried to get some informa- 
tion on the relations between 
workers and engineers, smelters 
and the technical control. There 
are 250 engineers and 380 tech- 
nicians, many of whom are not 
more than 30 years old. They 
often come straight from their 
colleges with a reasonable 
amount of theoretical know- 
ledge, but not practical ex- 
perience. But here they are 
asked immediately: ‘Can you 
handle workers’ — a fairly 
routine question. But here it has 
a special importance. For what 
are you going to do to make, let 
us say, 20 people, work properly? 
To see that they do not come for 
their shift drunk, that they con- 
form to some kind of discipline, 
that they are properly awarded 
and punished? Perhaps this 
questions of awards and punish- 
ment is the most difficult one. 
The engineers tend to be liberal, 
sometimes too liberal. They 
often cover up for the workers. 
But is that good for the engi- 
neers themselves? 

“I was told that the engi- 
neers avoid responsibility, that 


they take refuge behind papers, 
telephones, instructions. But this 
does not mean that there are no 
good engineers. 

“I wondered whether there 
was an artificial barrier between 
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the engineers and the workers? 
On investigation this did not 
seem to be the case, but neither 
could I discover any closer 
links. On the whole the workers 
know very little about the people 
from the technical control, who, 
in turn, know practically nothing 
about the workers whom they 
supervise. Once more I must 
repeat what I said earlier — it is 
exceedingly difficult to work 
with a conglomeration of various 
people, with different back- 
grounds and mentalities. But 
this is of course true of all the 
big construction projects in this 
country, and there is only six- 
teen years’ experience to fall 
back on. Was the situation dif- 
ferent, after all, in the Nowa 
Huta steel combine, when there 
was no town, only barracks and 
tents?” 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


In 1961 the Polish economy 
enters its second Five-Year Plan 
which is also the initial stage of 
the long term plan for the 
years 1961-80. This is the subject 
of Professor Kazimierz Secomski’s 
article, “The Twenty-Year Per- 
spective”, published in Przeglqd 
Kulturalny, No. 48. 

The author points out that 
among the great problems of 
economic analysis involved in 
the drawing up of a long term 
plan, particular attention must 
be paid to changes in quality as 
well as to changes in quantity. 
In the period 1961-80 industrial 
production will increase fivefold, 
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and its share in the national in- 
come will increase from approxi- 
mately 50 per cent in 1960 to 
nearly 65 per cent in 1980. At 
the same time the share of agri- 
cultural production in the na- 
tional income will fall from 
25 per cent to 12 per cent, 
despite a twofold increase in 
output. 

“A similar’ situation of 
changing structure exists in the 
field of consumption, both with 
regard to services and _ goods. 
The share of food in individual 
consumption will fall from 
around 50 per cent to approx. 
36.5 per cent in 1980, thanks to 
a threefold increase in the gen- 
eral level of consumption. These 
figures embrace equally impor- 
tant qualitative changes; thus 
food consumption will more or less 
double, services will increase in 
value three or four times, there 
will be increases in the consump- 
tion of consumer durables, etc.” 


The fundamental basis of this 
economic development is_ the 
growth and distribution of forces 
of production. A number of 
variants determine this growth 
which depends on the volume of 
investment, its structure and its 
disposition in time. The range 
and character of international 
cooperation, the scale of foreign 


. 


progress, all have their effect on 
the long-run plan. One of the 
most important factors is of 
course the demographic situa. | 
tion, and Secomski devotes much 
space to it in his article. 

The following table shows | 
the present and the expected in. | 
crease in population — (in thov- 
sands): 

“The population situation § 
such”, Secomski writes, “that 
in the recent five-year period 
(i.e. 1956-60) every person swell : 
ing the numbers of the working 
population will bear a burden of 
approximately 5.7 persons among 
those not of working age (children 
and old people). In the next five 
year period this burden will fall 
to approximately 2.4 persons, 
The five-year period after this 
brings an even more radical 
change in this situation... At 
the same time the rise in the 
number of young people reach- 
ing the age of 16 from 293,000 
in 1960 to 962,000 in 1970 wil 
have an important effect o 
plans for training, employment 
and investment.” 

After dealing with the po) 
pulation problem and discussing 
the problem of developing the 
raw material base, Secomski 
continues: “Yet, one of the most 
important factors in the econo 








trade and the rate of technical mic situation is the problem d 
} 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 1976-8) 
General population 
growth 2,500 2,200 2,000 2,500 2,600 
In that population } 
of working age 375 945 1,550 1,700 1,700 
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productivity. Work on the long- 
term plan is bound to encompass 
at some stage the reduction of 
the hours of work.” Concluding 
his article the author writes: 


| “The perspective of development 


in the next twenty years is no 
doubt most attractive. Poland 
will join the group of most 
highly industrialized and devel- 
oped countries, and her present 
position will improve funda- 
mentally. It is important to rea- 
lize however, that this long term 


+ goal will not be achieved with- 
out a great and systematic ef- 


fort.” 

A subject of constant concern 
to Polish economic planners is 
the improvement of efficiency 
throughout the whole economy, 
and particularly in industry. Zy- 
cie Gospodarcze, No. 50, contains 


' an article by the chairman of 
_ the Planning Commission at the 
, Council of Ministers, Stefan Je- 


drychowski, under the title “Pro- 
gress in the methods of plan- 


/ning and management of the 


national economy”. One of the 
in the 
changing economic situation is 
the growing importance of long- 


_ term planning. Up to now enter- 
" prises have worked according to 
| yearly plans based on the prin- 


ciples of costing credit, dividing 
profits and so on, which used to 
be changed from year to year. 
The system in operation made it 
difficult for enterprises to take 


» the initiative in matters of tech- 
' nical progress, where results in 


terms of production are often to 
be expected only after a few 
years, while one year’s changes 


| May vitiate the calculations of 
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the previous year. Now the fun- 
damental unit in this sphere will 
be the five-year plan, and the 
yearly plan will be simply a sec- 
tion of it. The introduction of 
a five-year system of planning 
should bring more stability to 
the works of enterprises and 
people’s councils, and result in 
greater effectiveness. One of the 
central stabilizing factors of the 
long-term plan is the new system 
of prices based on the actual 
outlays in the production process, 
thanks to which the principle of 
more or less equal profitability in 
different branches of industry 
can be introduced. Jedrychowski 
points out that “...the more 
accurately we know the condi- 
tions for the fulfilment of the 
plan, the more we can stabilize 
the plan itself”, although, of 
course, “we are not yet able to 
foresee with accuracy the ef- 
fects of a number of economic 
and non-economic factors on the 
ultimate realization of the plan”. 
Among such factors one can 
count the changing conditions in 
foreign markets, especially the 
capitalist ones, irregularities in 
the implementation of the plan 
as between particular branches 
of industry, etc. As a result of 
these unknowns any long-term 
plan must be to some extent 
tentative and allow for a measure 
of elasticity. 

In an article entitled “More 
about key problems of machine 
exports”, published in Gospo- 
darka Planowa, No. 11, 1960, 
Julian Green deals with the 
development problem in one of 
the most important branches of 
Polish exports. The value of 


press in review 


exports in this sphere shows an 
important yearly increase; thus 
comparing the year 1960 with 
the plan for 1961, the export of 
railway rolling stock increases 
from 225 million to 260 million 
exchange zlotys (1 exchange zlo- 
ty = $ 0.25), of ships from 353 
million to 370 million, of complete 
industrial plant form 133 mil- 
lion to 188 million, of machine 
tools from 46 million to 55 mil- 
lion, of motor vehicles from 57 
million to 75 million. This range 
of goods, not an exhaustive list 
of Polish exports in this sphere, 
shows well the magnitude of the 
task. “However”, the author 
points out, “analysis by quantity 
is not the only important thing 
in this case. There have been 
some profitable structural chan- 
ges in our exports, with a shift 
towards more highly finished 
goods, and the products of indu- 
stries which are relatively heav- 
ily capital intensive. It is worth 
noting here the improvements in 
our ship exports, where steam 
has almost entirely given way to 
motor and a series of modern 
ships has been built for special- 
ized purposes, e.g. wood-carrying 
ships, mother ships for the fish- 
ing industry and trawler-factory 
ships.” 

The main importers of Pol- 
ish machines and other invest- 
ment goods are the Socialist 
countries, although the capitalist 
markets also play an important 
part. The author emphasizes the 
fact that an increase of machine 
exports to these latter markets 
is a very stiff task and that con- 
ditions here will be even harder 


in 1962. 





: 

In the opinion of the wigs | 
not only will it be necessary to 
try to hold the present position 
in the market for ship exports | 
in 1962, but at the same time 
efforts must be made to try to 
shift domestic supplies onto the | 
export market. Secondly, it will 
be necessary to study market 
demand (in the Middle and Far 
East, and in some countries of 
South America) with an eye to 
the sale of small-scale complete | 
industrial plants requiring a short 
period of pre-production devel- 
opment. Thirdly, it is imperative 
that the exports of those goods , 
which already have acquired 
good reputations in capitalist 
markets, e.g. machine tools of 
various types, some textile ma- 
chines, various tools, bicycles, 
etc., are increased. Fourthly, ex- 
ports of rolling stock, which in 
terms of quantity already occupy 
one of the leading places in the 
world, must be stepped up. F- 
nally, it is extremely important 
to extend the range of goods 
offered. 

In No. 11, 1960, of the journa 
Finanse appeared an article by! 
Romuald Harasimowicz entitled 
“The credit system in the peasatt 
economy”. 

In the years 1961—65 globd 
agricultural production should 
increase by some 23.2 per cent 
an average yearly growth of 42/ 
per cent. This rate of growth i 
even higher than the 3.4. per cet! 
annually achieved in the 1956-4 
Plan. The intensification of agt 
cultural production will demané 
a considerable increase in cap 
tal outlay, which is at the mo} 
ment smaller than in many othe! 
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available to the rural areas have 
grown fivefold. The quantitative 
aspect of this development is 
presented in the following table: 





1953 1956 1960 
(in million zlotys) 





Total credits from credit institutions 


of which credits to: 

rural population 

agric. producer cooperatives 
agric. circles and associations 
Credit by non-credit institutions 


and the improvement of farm 
buildings and equipment. Agri- 
cultural credits, as a tool of state 
policy, play in this connexion an 
important role. 

A significant development of 
the system of agricultural cre- 
dit started with the new agri- 
cultural policy initiated in 1954, 
and already began to show ap- 
preciable production results since 
1956. In the course of the last 
few years the credits made 


1,425 3,458 7,805 
850 2,263 6,982 
575 1,196 280 
- 9 543 
— 1,022 2,485 


Credit facilities extended by 
credit institutions, that is by the 
Agricultural Bank and the SOP 
(Savings and Loans Coopera- 
tives), are intended for the pur- 
pose of investment, the purchase 
of land, the hire-purchase of 
industrial goods, etc. Credits loan- 
ed by non-credit institutions 
mainly take the form of advanced 
payments for sugar beet deli- 
veries. 

S. A, 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


Of all basic industrial products the expansion of electric energy 
production is the steadiest and quickest. In the twenty years from 


1937 to 1957 world electric power output rose fourfold, confirming ; 


the well-known law that electricity production is doubled every 
10 years at a mean annual increase of 7.2 per cent. 


In Poland the rate of increase in electricity output is considerably 
above the world average, until recently amounting to between 10 and 
14 per cent annually. At this rate the production of electricity in this 
country would have been doubled every 6 years. This rate of increase 
has now fallen a little but it still remains at the level of 10 per cent p.a, 
tantamount to a doubling of production every 7 years. Today our 
power stations operate at maximum capacity so that an expansion 
of electricity production can only be achieved by the erection of new 
stations. We shall have to build power plants at the rate of some 
600 MW (= 600,000 kW) of generating capacity annually. 


Until recently building costs in this country amounted to 
4,000 zlotys per kW of generating capacity, but have lately been 


reduced to some 3,000 zlotys. We have thus to spend some 2,000 mil- ’ 


lion zlotys annually to expand production. This tremendous sum 
represents a large percentage of the national income, and efforts are 
being made to reduce this expenditure. 

The most effective way of economizing is to construct bigger 
boilers and turbines, since the price of these units does not increase 
proportionately to their size. Thus a doubling of the power of a turbine 
or boiler raises its cost only by 60 per cent. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that power-producing companies all over the world are deman¢- 
ing ever bigger boilers and turbines from the manufacturers. 


Big power stations with large capacities have another very im- 
portant economic aspect: their productivity far exceeds that of 
medium-size plants. However, the level of employment and pro 
ductivity in our power industry leaves much to be desired when 
compared with other leading countries. 
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In the coming years — both in the course of the five-year plan 
and the fifteen-year plan — we intend to maintain a high rate of 
increase in electricity production, though this rate will be smaller 
than in the past. It is estimated that the output of electric power 
in 1965 will total 45,500 mln kWh, in 1970 — 67,000 mln kWh, and 
in 1975 — 100,000 kWh. 

An estimation of bituminous coal resources shows that the growing 
demand of the power industry for fuel cannot be met from this source 
(there is a twofold increase in the demand for coal and only a several 
per cent increase in production). The power industry will thus have 
to base its production on some other fuel, especially on brown coal. 
The number of plants burning this kind of coal is steadily increasing. 
In 1959 it was only 4.5 per cent of the total, but by 1965 the share 
of electric energy produced from this cheap fuel is expected to reach 
31 per cent, and in subsequent years even 50 per cent. 

This entails a complete rearrangement of the fuel-supply basé 
of the power industry. As brown coal is unsuitable for transportation 
power stations will have to be built close to brown coal fields. The 
consequence will be a complete redistribution of power plants in the 
country. Outside the Silesian and Cracow areas — hitherto the 
principal source of fuel for the power industry — new coal and power 
districts will be developed. 

With brown coal as their prime material, new big coal-mining and 
power-producing centres are to be set up in the years 1961-1965. 
Among them will be the Turédw and Konin combines. 

The Turéw power station, already under construction, will have 
a capacity of 1,400 MW, that is, only slightly less than all electric 
power stations in pre-war Poland taken together. It will be equipped 
with 7 turbines of 200 MW each. The construction of this power 
plant is a result of co-operation between the socialist countries. The 
design for, and equipment of the open-cast mine connected with 
the project comes from the G.D.R., the turbines are supplied by the 
Soviet Union, and boilers will be Polish-made. 

The other power centre will be in the area of Konin and Turek 
in central Poland. Apart from the already existing power station at 
Konin, which is steadily being extended, new brown-coal power 
Stations, including the Adaméw and Piagtnéw ones, will be put into 
operation during the next Five Year Plan. The total capacity of the 
power stations in that area will be 1,500-1,600 MW. 

But in the coming five years we shall nevertheless go on building 
power stations working on bituminous coal. A number of modern 
power stations burning coal of low calorific value or waste coal, will 
be built in Upper Silesia. Much attention is also being devoted to 
mixed power production, that is, to the extension of heat and power 
generating plants. 

In the forthcoming five-year period the first major steps in the 
construction of hydroelectric stations will be taken. These very 
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expensive power engineering projects have not a great future | 
in Poland because of unfavourable geographical conditions. Never. | 
theless, the construction of hydroelectric plants — viewed in con- 
junction with the need to regulate the country’s waterways, to build 
anti-flood reservoirs, and to meet the needs of agriculture — will play ! 
a role of considerable importance as a means of dealing with peak 
demand and emergency supply. 

Since the war a uniform all-country power grid, based on 220 ky | 
and 110 kV transmission lines, has been developed in Poland. In 
recent years Poland, the G.D.R., Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union have started to co-operate with a view to the eventual exchange 
of electric energy. 


‘STATISTICAL DATA 


Table 1 ; 


Number of power stations and installed capacity 


1938 1949 1960 

Power stations * 984 421 411! 

public 378 211 171 

industrial 606 210 241 

Installed power in MW? 1,667.8 2 2,631.7 6,312 
Table 2 


Rise in the Output of Electric Power 


1937 1949 1955 1960 

Total production in min kWh 3,628 8,300 17,751 29,275 
index 100 228.8 489.3 8m 
Production per head in kWh 106 340 651 98: 
index 100 310.7 614.1 929 


1 Public and industrial power stations with an installed capacity of ove 
0.1 MW in 1938; all public stations in 1949 and 1956, and industrial stations w” 
a capacity ranging from 0.5 MW. 


® On 31 December. 


* Within Poland’s former frontiers (before the war, according to estimate 
of the State Office of Statistics there were 3,100 MW of installed electric capaci 
on present Polish territory). i 
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A Comparison of World and Polish Production of Electric Power 
(in mld kWh) 























ld 1959 Percentage of world 
Country 1937 | 1949 kWh index production 
1937= 100|1949=100| 1937 | 1949 | 1959 
World 445.8 | 849.9 | 2,099.57} 471 | 247 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Poland 36| 83| 264/ 727 | 318 | 08 1.0! 4.3 
i | 





a Estimated figure 








Note: These figures denote the gross production of industrial and public 


power stations. 


TABLE 4 


Tha Electric Power Balance 
(in mln. kWh) 








| 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 

Output 19,755 | 21,501 | 24,259 | 26,759 
Production 19,495 21,157 23,962 26,380 
Public power stations 14,846 16,049 18,003 20,014 
Industrial power stations 4,649 5,108 5,959 6,366 
Import* 260 344 297 379 
Distribution 19,755 21,501 24,259 26,759 
Home comsumption 19,677 | 21,415 | 24,259 | 26,737 
Industry and building 14,503 | 15,590 | 17,593 | 19,312 

including consumption by 

powers stations 1,572 1,756 2,044 2,252 
Agriculture 319 387 456 518 
Public transport 404 470 546 612 
Trade, offices, institutions and 

public services® 908 1,008 1,157 1,300 
Domestic consumption 1,284 1,464 1,598 1,793 
Other consumers 376 449 505 586 
Export 78 86 50 22 
Losses in transit 1,884 2,047 2,354 2,616 


a Including transmitted power 
b Farms of over 2 ha. 
© Premises other than dwellings 
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TABLE 5 
| Per Capita Production of Electric Power in 1959 
] ei oon 
Indices 
Country kWh —— — | 
| | 1937 — 100 | 1949 — 10 
% i 92 
Austria | 2,164 506 | 273 
Belgium : | 1,553 234 164 
Chinese People’s Rep. 623 738? 775 
Czechoslovakia | 4,643 558 240 
France | 4,423 293 197 
German Dem. Rep. 2,153 249° 244 
German Fed. Rep. | 4,962 246b 235 
Great Britain | 2,327 
Italy | 970 mel a 
Norway | 7,945 250 | 165 
Poland | 902 851 265 
Sweden 4,328 340 188 
U.S.A. | 4,785 395 194 
U.S.S.R. | 4,254 | 592 
a 1936=100 b 1938 = 100 
TABLE 6 
Employment in the Production of Electric and Thermal Power 
(in thousands) 
1955 1958 1959 
Employment in thous. 59.2 | 67.2 71.8 
Index (1955 = 100) 100 113.5 136.8 
| 
TABLE 7 
Labour Productivity in Thermal Power Stations 
| 1949 | 1955 1958 | 1959 
The production of electric | 
power per industrial wor- 
ker in thermal power sta- | 
tions in thous. kWh 485.1 1,019.0 1.299.2 | 1,549.2 
Index 100 210 268 | tl 
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TABLE 8&8 


Average Gross Monthly Salaries in the Whole Industry and in the Production 
of Electric and Thermal Energy 








(in zlotys) 
Industrial workers 
Salaries of workers Total pre-e 
manual | technical naive 
labourers|  stajj staji 





1955 1186 1155 1806 1138 
In whole industry 1959 1786 1739 | 2741 1766 








In the production of electric and 
thermal energy 1955 1201 1119 1854 1127 
1959 1945 1862 2941 1731 














SURPRISE YIELDS 


The past year provided a surprise in the form of a considerable 
increase in overall agricultural production. This fact can only be 
fully appreciated by someone who knows all the difficulties and 
extremely unfavourable weather conditions under which this in- 
crease was achieved. 


If, in spite of this, the value of agricultural production during 
the year went up, according to estimates, by 5.2 per cent, this in- 
crease was largely due to the extensive material, technical and organ- 
izational assistance given to the farmers by the state. 


The most valuable achievement was the greater yield of the four 
principal grain crops. According to the third estimate of the State 
Yields Inspection Committee the national average of these crops will 
amount to 16.1 quintals per hectare, i.e. 1.4 quintals more than was 
originally planned. This result is mainly due to the high yield of 
spring crops. 

There was a record yield in sugar beet, amounting to 250 quintals 
per hectare. A slight increase was achieved in the potatoe yield which 
averaged 3 quintals per hectare more than in 1959. With a certain 
increase in the acreage planted, the yield was estimated at 2 million 
tons above the 1959 crop. 

Compared with the same year, the area sown with maize grew 
threefold. The cultivation of industrial plants (with the exception 
of flax) was also considerably extended. 
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As for livestock, there was an increase in the number of pigs 
and cattle. The number of pigs went up by 12.6 per cent and of cattle 





by 4.1 per cent. 


These production results, achieved under unfavourable conditions | 
show that the agricultural policy of the state has been understood | 
and supported by the peasants. They also indicate that both the 
economic incentives introduced in the course of the year (for instance, 
more attractive terms offered by state purchase and contract-purchase 
centres for pigs, milk and slaughter cattle, larger supplies of con- 
centrated fodder, etc.) and the increased state assistance have proved | 
effective. . 


Proof of the confidence placed by the peasants in the agricultural 
policy of the government is provided by the development of the 
agricultural circles and their steadily growing influence in the © 
countryside. It was these circles that, to a large extent, promoted 
a widespread use of select seeds, including seed potatoes, and | 
contributed to the enlargement of the area planted with industrial | 
crops, particularly maize. Improved supplies of the means of pro | 
duction, machines, implements, fertilizers and plant pesticides also | 
played an important part. 


The state farms have taken another step towards being fully) 
profitable with an increase in the yields of grain crops, potatoes and | 
rape seed. F 


The past year also marked a great advance in mechanization, with 
farmers who previously used only horses overcoming their prejudices 
and turning more and more to machinery. Many of the agricultural 
circles have managed to solve their initial difficulties in securing the 
necessary machinery and learned to use it efficiently. The experienc 
of the most advanced agricultural circles will help a further extension 
of mechanization this year. 


Although last year’s results in agriculture are regarded as good, 
the numerous problems still awaiting solution are not being neglected 
The most important among them is the removal of excessive dis 
proportions in the agricultural production of individual regions. This 
applies both to the yield per hectare and to the structure of crops 
and number of livestock per 100 hectares. 


To smooth out these differences, to promote the less developed 
regions to the level of the advanced ones, and to further an al-! 
round development of agricultural technique — these are the task 
still facing Polish agriculture. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Prospects in 1961 


This year industrial pro- 
duction is planned to go up by 
7.7 per cent and the volume of 
foreign trade by 8.9 per cent 
compared with 1960. This ex- 
pected advance of trade over 
production points to Poland’s 
steadily expanding cooperation 
with other countries, partic- 
ularly the socialist countries. 
Trade with the latter will in- 
crease by 10.4 per cent, and that 
with the capitalist countries by 
6.6 per cent. 

Exports are expected to rise 
by 10.2 per cent and imports by 
7.8 per cent, and this should 
meet the needs of the economy. 

Important changes are plan- 
ned in the commodity structure 
of foreign trade compared with 
1960. The most significant among 
them is the 34 per cent increase 
in the export of industrial con- 
sumer goods, followed by ma- 
chinery and equipment (19.5 per 
cent) and agricultural products 
and foodstuffs (8.5 per cent), 
with raw material and _ fuel 
exports remaining at last year’s 
level. As a result, the share of 
machinery and equipment in 
overall exports will increase to 
30.3 per cent and of industrial 
consumer goods to 11.3 per cent, 
with a slight downward trend in 
the share of agricultural prod- 
ucts and foodstuffs (decreasing 
to 19.1 per cent) and a sharp 
fall (to 39.3 per cent) in the 
Share of fuels and raw materials. 
With regard to imports the 
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proportions are in some _ cases 
different: the share of ma- 
chinery and equipment will 
grow to 30 per cent and that of 
raw materials and fuels remain 
almost unchanged (50.4 per cent), 
whereas the share of industrial 
consumer goods will fall slightly 
(to 5.6 per cent) and that of farm 
products and foodstuffs show a 
large decrease (to 14 per cent). 
These changes involve some 
important issues. The projected 
increase in machinery exports 
means that the engineering in- 
dustry will have to improve the 
quality of products and shorten 
their delivery schedules. Main- 
tenance of the export of raw 
materials and fuels at the 1960 
level does not mean that the 
tasks facing this branch of 
industry are at all easier. Only 
a negligible increase in coal ex- 
ports will take place, and some 
difficulties may be experienced 
with regard to finding a suf- 
ficiently large volume of chemi- 
cal raw materials, semi-products, 
and timber for export. 
Implementation of the plans 
for the export of agricultural 
products and foodstuffs may 
prove difficult because of the 
market situation in Western 
Europe; as a result, Polish trade 
enterprises are already turning 
to new markets; the retention 
of the old ones will require the 
production of new items (this 
applies especially to meat prod- 
ucts), improvements in the 
quality of the articles manu- 
factured, and better packaging. 
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In particular, efforts will be 
made to change the structure of 
exports, with a shift of emphasis 
to those products which require 
a higher degree of prefabrica- 
tion, and to increase the export 
of canned beef. 

Among industrial consumer 
goods those which will show the 
greatest increase in exports dur- 
ing 1961 are: furniture, textiles, 


ready-made clothes, enamel 
ware, wireless sets, pharma- 
ceuticals, leather footwear, and 


household goods. Some of them 
are relatively easy to market 
(for instance, enamel ware), but 
in most cases the planned 
growth of exports will call for 
a great effort both from in- 
dustry and the foreign trade 
organization. 

As far as imports are con- 
cerned, the biggest problem will 
be raw materials. The targets in 
this field, though attainable, are 
highly exacting, and to attain 
them (i.e. by holding down con- 
sumption within the planned 
limits) will call for a consider- 
able economization of materials 
in industry. But savings in 
material consumption are in this 
respect perhaps less important 
than a changeover to production 
based on _inferior-quality or 
substitute raw materials. 


Hundred Big Factories Exported 


In the Greek town of Soray, 
north of Salonika the construc- 
tion has been started of a large 
sugar mill with a daily through- 
put of 1000 tons of sugar beet. 
This big factory, worth several 








million dollars, uses Polish ma- 
chinery and designs, and was 
erected under the supervision of 
Polish 


engineers. Its special 
significance is that it is the 
hundredth complete industrial 


plant to be built by Poland | 


abroad. 

Of course, this number com- 
prises only large construction 
schemes. For if all the plants 
sold by Poland abroad were 
counted together, the hundredth 


sale would have been celebrated | 
far back in the past. For in- | 


stance, 150 fuel storage tanks 

have been built in Finland 

alone. : 
Each of the hundred big | 


schemes represents at least one 
million dollars in foreign cur- 
rency. The upper bracket is hard- 
er to calculate. A sugar mill, for 
instance, is worth from 3 to 4 
million dollars and a coal wash- 
ing plant may be valued at some 
5 million dollars, but there are 
plants which bring even more. 
Among the factories exported 


by Poland the following in- 
dustries are represented: agri- 
culture and foodstuffs (sugar 


mills, yeast factories, cold storage 
plants), coal mining (coal dress- 
ing plants), building materials 
(light concrete, cement, and 
wallboard manufacturing plants), 
chemical (sulphuric acid, dye 
stuffs, and other factories) en- 
gineering (electric motor, 
chine tool, railway wagon, and 
other works), and _ shipbuilding 
(shipyards). This list is growing 
from year to year. 

Poland’s most important cus- 
tomer is the Soviet Union, fol- 
lowed by China. Complete fac- 
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tories are also bought by other 
socialist countries. Among the 
non-socialist markets interested 
in Polish industrial plant men- 
tion should be made of India, 
Iran, Indonesia, the United Arab 
Republic and Turkey (in ad- 
dition to European _ countries, 
like Sweden, Finland, Holland 
and Greece). Altogether 35 coun- 
tries are importing complete 
factories from Poland. 

At a conservative estimate 
Poland has so far exported in- 
dustrial plant to a value of 
125 million dollars; this includes 
not only the cost of machinery, 
equipment and materials, but 
also that of technical designs, 
specialists’ wages, etc. This is 
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an impressive result, considering 
that export of complete factories 
was begun by Poland only in 
1954. In the following year this 
export came to merely 2 million 
dollars, but in 1959 it had al- 
ready passed the 30 _ million 
mark. Last year the revenue 
from this source rose still 
further. 

Studies on foreign trade have 
have shown that the export of 
complete industrial units is 
among the most profitable lines. 
Poland’s prospects are good. 
Whereas in 1959 some 40 big 
industrial plants were sold, in 
five-year time this export is 
expected to reach some 100 units 
annually. 
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The return of the remaining Polish art 
treasures deposited in Canada during the | 
war has aroused satisfaction all over Po- 
land. This gratification is understandable Niegw 
since the emotional value of these treas- Mosco 
ures — all the greater because of the the | 
destructions of the last war — is enhanced St. P 
by the exceptional quality of _ the 


over 
132 tapestries of King Zygmunt August gover 
(1548-1572) which formed the bulk of the} 14. 
deposit. The other items are mainly military | i, wel 


objects, such as battle-standards, Polish and} _p, 
captured (from the Turks), harness, armour, | 4 yni, 
pistols, etc. a spe 

A special item are the gifts from the | , ;, 
Pope and Louis XIV to King Jan Sobieski. jg g 
By the middle of the 16th century it was had | 
customary for the Popes to present swords king, 
of honour and ‘special hats to military com- uable 
manders and statesmen who had perform-| th. . 
ed outstanding services to Christendom | g.x 
After his victory at Vienna, Sobieski was yy, | 
honoured in this way, though the gifts had Napol 
been ready even earlier. They consist of | nigtay 
a sword of honour over 6 feet long, the | gost, 
hilt of wrought silver and the steel knob | jhe } 
at the end of it thickly gilt, and a hat of by th 
deep crimson velvet, richly embroidered | the , 
with gold and sown with pearls. It is worth | tapes 
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adding that this sword was used at the | As 

One of the tapestries from crowning ceremony of Tsar Nicholas |! into ] 

the animal series, depicting when he became King of Poland in 1829. interi 
fauna nad flora, with bor- 

ders ornamented with fan- grour 

tastic symbols. * (reprinted from Przegiqd Kulturalny, No. 2, 19) | Bona 
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A third legacy after Sobieski is 
a magnificent cloak given him by Louis XIV 
as a Chevalier of the French Order of the 
Holy Ghost. It is of black velvet with gold 
embroidery in the shape of flames. On the 
left side there is the sign of the Order and 
the letter H, the monogram of Henry III, 
the last of the Valois, who founded the 
order. 

These three gifts have in the last three 
centuries made almost a tour of the world. 
From Rome and Paris they came to Poland, 
where they were placed in the Sobieski 
treasury in Zétkwia; in 1740 they passed 
into the possession of the Radziwills, who 
put them amongst their vast collection at 
Nieswiez. After Napoleon’s retreat from 
Moscow, part of this collection, including 
the Sobieski gifts, found its way to 
St. Petersburg, where they remained for 
over a hundred years until the Soviet 
government returned them to Poland. Their 
most recent journey from Cracow to Canada 
is well known. 

But it is the return of the tapestries, 
a unique collection, endowed in Poland with 
a special meaning, that has especially caught 
the imagination. With the collapse of the 
old gentry-Poland, collections of art, which 
had been the property of the state or the 
king, were lost. The oldest and most val- 
uable state treasures in the possession of 
the crown were looted after the failure of 
the Kosciuszko Insurrection by the Prussians 
who melted down the regalia during the 
Napoleonic wars. The paintings in Sta- 
nislaw August’s magnificent gallery were 
scattered. The Zaluski Library, once one of 
the largest in Europe, was finally burned 
by the Nazis in 1944, All that survived of 
the old state collections were the Wawel 
tapestries. 

; As the culture of the Renaissance seeped 
into Poland, a custom grew up of decorating 
interiors with ornate tapestries, representing 
groups of figures. It is known that Queen 
Bona Sforza (the wife of Zygmunt the Old, 
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POLISH ART 
SINCE THE WAR 


A series of exhibitions 
under the general title 
of “Polish Art in the 
Fifteen Years of People’s 
Poland” is to be organ- 
ized during 1961-62. The 
30-members organizing com- 
mitte, headed by Mr Ta- 
deusz Galinski, the Min- 
ister of Culture and Art, 
and consisting of leading 
representatives of the art 
world, has already drawn 
up the plans and appoint- 
ed those who are to be 
in charge of the individual 
exhibitions. 


The first two exhibitions 
will be opened on July 
22 — the Polish National 
Holiday — one of paint- 
ing and _ sculpture, the 
other of etchings and 
drawings. In November 
there will be an exhibi- 
tion of books and book 
illustrations and another 
of posters. Finally, at the 
beginning of 1962 there 
will be displays of stage 
design, advertising, in- 
terior decoration, in- 
dustrial design, and art 
restoration, a subject 
still not very widely 
known. A more. general 
exhibition is also being 
planned which would give 
an overall picture of Pol- 
ish art during this period 
and the way it will 
develop in the future. 


RUINS 
OF A TEUTONIC CASTLE 


Digging in Torun, ar- 
chaeologists have discov- 
ered the remains of 2 
castle built by the Teu- 
tonic Knights in 1233, 


and destroyed 500 years 
ago. Preservation work is 
to be undertaken. 
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for a_ children’s 


Illustration 
book — Janusz Grabiafski 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
TO CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Polish illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books have been se- 
curing wider international 
recognition. One of the rea- 
sons is their imaginative 
use of various modes of 
expression suited to the 
specific needs and demands 
of the young readers. 


Above a drawing by Ja- 
nusz Grabiafski who works 
for the Nasza Ksiegarnia 
Publishing House which 
was awarded a gold me- 
dal at the recent Triennale 
in Milan (see PP. No 2). 


,On the next page a 
drawing by Adam Mar- 
cezyhski, Professor in 
the Cracow Academy 
of Fine Arts, who was 


awarded the Prime Mini- 
ster’s special prize in 1953. 


1506-1548) had brought from Italy several] 
such tapestries in her dowry, and Zygmunt 


the Old had bought several more in the | 


Netherlands. This collection of 
a hundred did not remain long in Poland 
since the King divided it amongst his 
daughters, who contracted marriages abroad 
and took these valuable tapestries as part 
of their dowry. 

In fact, a real collection of tapestries, 
part of which survives today, was not 
founded until the reign of King Zygmunt 


about | 


August, the first art collector to occupy the | 
Polish throne. From 1549 onwards he began 
ordering several series of tapestries from 


craftsmen in Brussels. They were primarily 
representations of Biblical subjects; there 


wer 7 


were series showing the stories of Paradise, | 


Noah (popularly called The Flood), Moses, | 


and the Tower of Babel — 26 tapestries in 
all. A second group was made up of animals, 


depicting European and exotic fauna with | 
in the _ back- | 


the appropriate landscape 
ground. The third group were tapestries 
with fantastical ornaments in the man- 
neristic style of the period. They were so 
composed that their focal point was either 
the Jagiellonian coat-of-arms or the royal 
monogram, SA (for Sigismundus Augustus). 
This kind of tapestry, usually smaller in 


size, was used to hang over doors and | 


windows, or even to cover tables, chests and 
furniture. 

Altogether there were about 350 of these 
tapestries at the time of Zygmunt August's 
death. Most of them, particularly the com- 
positions with figures, had been woven in 


Brussels; it is not, however, impossible that | 


some of the smaller ones, 


which do not | 


bear any craftsman’s signature, were done | 


in Poland by Flemish weavers brought by 


the King to his court in Cracow. The figure | 


compositions were designed mainly by 
Michiel van Coxien (Coxcien, Coxie) called 


the Flemish Raphael. The Jagiellonian tap | 


estries were produced when Coxien was at 
the height of his powers and are among his 
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best work. This is particularly evident in 
the Paradise series, where the harmony 
between the background and the figures in 
the foreground is wonderfully striking. 
These tapestries have borders, ornamented 
with fantastic symbols, based on the con- 
temporary + decorative models of Cornelis 
Bos and Cornelis Floris. It is supposed that 
they were done by Pieter Coecke van Aelst. 

Some of the Jagiellonian tapestries were 
copied; replicas of various scenes from 
Paradise, almost unchanged, can be found 
in Madrid, Burgos and Salzburg, while 
a similar Story of Noah is in collections in 
Madrid and Barcelona. The Habsburg imi- 
tations are, however, of inferior workman- 
ship. As far as the animal tapestries are 
concerned, these are not only a reflection 
of Zygmunt August’s enthusiasm for hunt- 
ing but also have a unique and inimitable 
character. 

The tapestries were first shown to the 
public in the apartments on Wawel Hill 
in 1553. 

In his will, Zygmunt August left the 
whole collection to his sisters with the pro- 
vision that on their death they would 
become the property of the Republic. The 
Sejm even forced Anna Jagiello before her 
marriage to Stefan Batory (1576-1586) to 
sign a renunciation of her legacy, on the 
ground that most of the tapestries had been 
bought out of state funds. This was the 
origin of the legend, to be frequently 
repeated later, about the enormous sums 
(100,000 “red zlotys” reportedly) spent on 
tapestries from the Netherlands by the last 
of the Jagiellons who as a result had run 
into debt with Gdansk and _ Lubbeck 
merchants. 

This magnificent collection was looted 
during the Swedish invasions in the middle 
of the 17th century; barely half of Zygmunt 
August’s tapestries survived. 

The remaining tapestries provoked 
another clash between the King and the 


| Diet. Although Wladyslaw IV had bequeath- 
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UNKEMPT THOUGHTS 


It is inconceivable that 
the end of the world 
should precede the victory 
of truth. 


He who wouid attain 
the heights should equip 
himself with wings. 


With their hands raised 
in surrender they looked 
so fierce that the enemy 
turned and fled. 


One stoops low in bow- 
ing to a dwarf. 


* 


Court jesters had wide 
powers such as could be 
bestowed only by the truly 
great. 


Stanistaw Jerzy Lec 
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“HAMLET IN DOLLARS” 


of 
in 


The manuscript 
Hamlet (one of seven 
existence) discovered in 
the University Library of 
Wroclaw, has been valued 
at 200 thousand dollars. 


“THE MUSIC-MAKERS” 


SUCCESS 
Kazimierz Karabasz’s 
film The Music-Makers 


(Muzykanci) was awarded 
one of the four special 
prizes at the Sixth Inter- 
national Festival of Short 
and Documentary films 
at Tours. 


ATOMS 
IN THE SERVICE OF HEALTH 


Over 160 centres in Po- 
land are now using radio- 
isotopes, while ionizing 
rays are being increasing- 
ly used in laboratories and 
factories. At the same 
time medicine is also em- 
ploying isotopes for diag- 
nosis and treatment. For 
instance radioactive iodine 
131 is being used in three 
medical centres for the 
detection and removal of 
thyroid tumours. One of 
them, the Institute of 
Oncology in Gliwice, was 
the first place to use iso- 
topes for medical treat- 
ment in 1957. The Radio- 
Isotope Department of the 
Bielany Hospital in War- 
saw, which was opened in 
September 1959, mainly 
performs diagnoses of 
diseases of the thyroid. 
The treatment of these 
diseases is undertaken by 
the Internal Diseases 
Clinic under Prof. Hartwig 
in Warsaw. The treat- 
ment of cancer with 
radio-isotopes is perform- 
ed at the Institute of 
Oncology in Warsaw 


under Prof. Jasinski. 





ed to his brothers only the tapestries bought 
by the Waza family and given the Jagiel- 
lonian collection to the Republic, Jan Ka- 
zimierz completely ignored his _ brother’s 
wishes. When he gave up the crown, he 
took the Waza collection with him to 
France, but hid the Jagiellonian collection, 
hoping to blackmail the Diet into giving 
him a life pension. It was not till his death 
that it was discovered that the collection 
had been offered a Gdansk merchant as 
security for a substantial loan. The tap- 
estries in Paris were put up for auction and 
sold to various buyers; the Gdansk col- 
lection the Sejm decided to redeem. Because 
the treasury was empty, this could not be 
done immediately and the tapestries remain- 
ed in Gdansk for almost 60 years until 1724 
when they were retrieved and brought back, 
this time to Warsaw. 

By now the collection had shrunk con- 
siderably, though the three most valuable 
biblical series were still intact. It was 
decided to place it in the underground vault 
of the Carmelite Convent in Warsaw, where 
they remained for half a century under the 
supervision of the Crown Treasurer. In this 
way the Diet indicated its right of owner- 
ship to the collection, refusing it to the 
King. In 1795 the Tsarist authorities took 
the whole collection to Russia; for the next 
hundred years it adorned the Tsar’s palaces 
in St. Petersburg, Gatchina, Moscow and 
Livadia in the Crimea. It was not till 192) 
that the Soviet Government, following the 
Treaty of Riga, returned the collection 


which still included the Paradise, Noah and | 


Tower of Babel series to Poland. 

When war broke out in 1939 only four 
tapestries, with animal subjects, were in 
Warsaw; these are today in the National 
Museum. The whole Wawel Collection was 
evacuated to Roumania and then via France 
and England to Canada. 

“Odyssey” does not seem too fanciful 
a description of the tapestries’ history: from 
Brussels to Poland, where they wandered 
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from province to province for a hundred 
years, while the best part of them even 
spent some time in Sweden; then several 
years in Spisz (Spis) followed by Cracow and 
Warsaw; 60 years in Gdansk, 70 years back 
in Warsaw and 130 years in Russia, trav- 
elling from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
A triumphant return to Poland for less than 
twenty years and then off again, this time 
across the ocean. 

Now after twenty years in exile they 
have returned. Everyone hopes that this 
will be their last journey and that they 
will now remain for ever in their rightful 
home. 


Wladyslaw Tomkiewicz 


THE WESTERN INSTITUTE 


The Western Institute was set up while 
the Nazi terror still reigned in Poland. It 
was established as an underground organ- 
ization in Warsaw in 1944, by a group of 
prominent Polish scholars, headed by the 
well known legal historian, Professor 
Zygmunt Wojciechowski of Poznan Uni- 
versity, who realized the need for such 
a research centre in view of the imminent 
end of the war and the prospect of post- 
war frontier changes. Its réle would be to 
develop research work on Polish-German 
relations, and on the new Polish territories 
in the West. Their plans proved to be 
justified by events. Shortly afterwards Po- 
land took over territories extending as far 
as the Odra River, including Western 
Pomerania, Lower Silesia and East Prussia, 
and in 1945 the Western Institute in 
liberated Poznan started issuing publications 
under the outstanding direction of the late 
and much regretted Professor Zygmunt 
Wojciechowski. The work facing the Insti- 
tute, however, went far beyond the early 
conceptions of its founders. The territories 
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MICKIEWICZ’S 
FORGOTTEN SON 


In the weekly Stolica 
Ludwik Goce! has brought 
to light some information 
about the poet’s youngest 
son, Jézef. Although his 
life was a long one (b. 
1851, d. 1938) he was al- 
most completely un- 
known. This anonymity 
seems to have been the 
result of the persistent 
hostility of his older 
brother Wiadysiaw, an 
otherwise admirable schol- 
ar of the life and work 
of their father. The 
reasons for this hostility 
are described by Gocel: 

“Wladyslaw maintained 
almost no contact with 
his brother for fifty years, 
that is since the Franco- 
Prussian War. To his way 
of thinking Jézef had 
dishonoured the family 
name by taking part in 
the Commune of Paris 
and being one of the most 
ardent supporters of 
Jarostaw Dabrowski. When 
the war broke out Jézef 
was in his last year at 
school; after the fall of 
the Commune he did not 
go back to school but 
went into hiding in the 
provinces, since the Ver- 
saillais forces were very 
harsh in their reprisals 
against Poles who had 
taken part in the Com- 
mune, even shooting the 
completely innocent... 
When the situation calm- 
ed down Jézef returned 
to Paris, but instead of 
going to his brother for 
help, began working on 
various journals, mainly 
on publications put out by 
the social welfare depart- 
ment of the city council, 
In addition he wrote 
some of the entries in the 
large Larousse including a 
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lengthy article on Poland, 
a fact unknown to many 
Poles. In his professional 
work he was always very 
conscientious and, as he 
was kindhearted by na- 
ture, he won the affection 
and respect of those 
who came into contact 
with him. He also 
married a Frenchwoman 
and adopted her daughter 
by a previous marriage. 
Though money was al- 
ways short he managed 
to send her to the Sor- 


bonne and was very 
happy when she took her 
degree.” 

MONOGRAPH 


ON OSWIECIM 


Among the many works 
about the OSwiecim Con- 
centration Camp one of 
the most important is the 
monograph dealing with 
all the activities of this 
camp. The most interesting 
documents are those de- 
scribing the underground 
work that still went on 
despite the inhuman con- 
ditions. The conspiratoral 
network spread even be- 
yond the boundaries of the 
Third Reich and was of 
primary importance in 
the national underground 
movement directed against 
the Nazi occupants. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
PAPER MILL 


Exactly two hundred 
years ago a primitive paper 
mill was erected at Mir- 
kéw, on the estate of the 
Wielopolski family. Its 
history has been chequer- 
ed but today it is the 
only paper mill in the 
country turning out parch- 
ment and other  high- 
quality papers. 


taken over by Poland in 1945 were in a state 
of almost complete devastation, with vast 


areas of deserted land. Apart from work | 


on the history of the area, therefore, and 
on past and present Polish-German relations, 
it was necessary to start systematic research 
in economics, geography, sociology, etc., in 
order to build a scientific basis for the 
region’s proper economic development, 
Today, after 15 years the Institute has con- 
siderable achievements to its 
numerous publications, a staff of senior 
scholars and a fine library of about 
35,000 volumes. In character and organ- 
ization the Institute is modelled on a scien- 


credit: | 


tific society. The present chairman of the | 


Research Council Curatory is 
Kazimierz Piwowarski. The 
Professor Gerard Labuda. 


Apart from its archives and library the 
Institute has various specialized 
covering: 
graphy, research 
Nazi occupation, economics, sociology, cul- 
tural development and bibliographical work. 
Results of research are mainly published by 
the Institute itself. It should be stressed, 
however, that the Institute’s publications 
are not confined exclusively to the works | 
of its own staff. 


It is easier to write briefly about the 
organization of the Institute than about it 
work. The variety of the latter may be seet 
from the range of the Institute’s publics 
tions, most of which are published in series 
the largest being the 30 volumes of the. 
Publications of the Western Institute 
Another is the 10 volume series of Mono 
graphs on Ancient Polish Lands — devotel 
to individual Polish provinces of the West 
ern Territories. In addition, there are the 
Studies on the Nazi Occupation in Polan 
(8 vols), Western Territories — Studies am} 
Materials (4 vols), as well as source materi# 
publications such as the Documenta Occupt 
tionis Teutonicae (7 vols), Source Materio 


Professor | 
director is | 
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international law, history, geo- | 
into the history of the’ 
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ern Territories (4 vols) and others. 

The Institute’s Przeglad Zachodni (West- 
ern Review), a bi-monthly with English 
summaries, is now in the sixteenth year of 
its existence. In addition there is Polish 
Western Affairs, a bi-annual, which was 
first issued in 1960 and includes articles in 
English, French or German. This is intended 
to be a source of information on research 
into Polish-German relations and the Pol- 
ish Western Territories for foreign scholars 
and research centres. One other publication 
of the Western Institute directed at readers 
abroad is worthy of special mention. This 
is a scholarly work which is to help foreign 
readers to understand the various problems 
of the Western Territories, published in 
English under the title Polish Western 
Territories (Poznan 1959), and in French, 
German and Italian. A Russian version is 
now in preparation. 

Historical subjects which dominated in 
the work of the Institute in the early years 
of its existence, are today losing their pri- 
mary importance. In the first years after 
the war there was a particularly urgent 
need to remind people about the Polish 
history of the lands situated on the Odra 
and Nysa, and to restore the native geo- 
graphical names, etc. As this work is now 
carried on by other institutes and uni- 
versities the further plans of the Institute 
only include some group research projects, 
such as a series devoted to the history of 
the Polish western frontier and a two 
volume work on the Polish question in the 
Versailles Treaty. Nevertheless the Western 
Institute has produced some of the most 
important Polish historical work published 
since the war, namely a group of publica- 
tions on early Polish history, in which 
Professor T. Lehr-Splawinski contributed on 
liguistics and Professor J. Czekanowski on 
archaeology. Then there is the History of 
Germany by Professor K. Tymieniecki and 
Polish Culture in the Middle Ages by 
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CAPITAL 
OF THE POLISH 
REFORMATION 


Today Pincz6w is a 
small, neglected back- 
water. But in the i16th 
century it was a town 
of beautiful Renaissance 
architecture and the head- 
quarters of the Polish re- 
formation movement. 


In 1556 it was’ the 
scene of the first congress 
of supporters of the re- 
formation in Poland; at 
this an agreement was 
reached between various 
denominations, and a 
common hymnal and serv- 
ice, proposed by the 
Czech Brethren, adopted. 
Among those present was 
the outstanding Polish 
reformer, Jan Laski, who 
had been given per- 
mission by the King to 
return from a distinguish- 
ed exile (he had been 
superintendent of the 
church for Protestant for- 
eigners in London); Laski 
was a figure enormously 
respected throughout Po- 
land and had _ incurred 
the bitter enmity of the 
Church hierarchy. 


Pifcz6w became the 
headquarters of the Mato- 
polska Reformed Church 
and, it would be no exag- 
geration to say, the spir- 
itual capital of Poland for 
a few years, under the 
leadership of LELaski who 
settled there for the 
remainder of his life. On 
his death in 1560 the 
importance of Pinczéw 
rapidly declined. 


Tadeusz Szumowski 
Swiat 
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JOZEF CYRANKIEWICZ 
IN AUSCHWITZ 


In the seventh instalment 
of his account of life in 
Auschwitz, now being pub- 
lished in Zycie Literackie 
(Literary Life), Dr Fajkiel 
describes the way in which 
many of the _ prisoners 
were rescued from punish- 
ment transports by injec- 
tions of the Bayer drug 
»B 1012” which was being 
tested at the hospital and 
which produced the symp- 
toms of scarlet fever. One 
of those saved in this way 
was the present Prime Mi- 
nister of Poland, Mr Jésef 
Cyrankiewicz. Dr Fajkiel 
writes: 


»Cyrankiewicz was saved 
from being shot by a for- 
tunate coincidence (the 
camp commandant was 
transferred), but this only 
meant that the evil hour 
had been put off: the new 
commandant decided that 
he should be sent to hard 
labour in the stone 
quarries. It was then that 
Klodzinski sent him an 
ampule of B 1012. This was 
injected, the SS _ doctors 
reported that he was ill 
with scarlet fever and he 
was put in quarantine. We 
naturally respected the 
German quarantine regu- 
lations until his case had 
been forgotten.” 


STUDENT FESTIVAL 
IN GDANSK 


The II Polish Student 
Festival is to be held in 
Gdansk. The programme 
will include traditional 
events and performances by 
some of the most popular 
orchestras, theatrical, ballet 
and opera companies, com- 
petitions, art exhibitions 
and discussion meetings. 


M. Friedberg. More recent historical il 
lications include two interesting items - | 
B. Drewniak’s Seasonal Workers in Western 
Pomerania 1890-1918 and B. Dopierala’s 
Economic and Demographic Problems of } 
West Pomerania, 1926-1932. These two works 
clearly show the economic underdevelop- 
ment of the Eastern German provinces | 
before their annexation to Poland. Other | 
important publications of the Institute in- 
clude studies on the history of the Nazi 
occupation in Poland, conducted mainly by 
Professor Pospieszalski. 

Among works on _ international law, 
mention must be made of B. Wiewidra’s 
The Polish-German. Frontier in the Light of 
International Law (Poznan 1957) which has 
been translated into Russian and English. 

In 1960 the Institute initiated a series of 
studies on the social and economic problems 
of the Western Territories, with a volume 
on the demographic problems of the years 
1945-58. Further volumes in the series are 
now in preparation an a-very extensive 
geographic and economic survey of the | 
Zielona Géra Voivodship (in the Wester 
Territories) is about to be published. 

Of great interest to scholars in Poland | 
and abroad are the social processes operating | 
among the population in the Western Ter- 
ritories; a population already amounting to 
nearly 8 million people, coming from dif 
ferent parts of the country and widely 
differentiated as far as religion, dialect and 
cultural background are concerned. Thus, 
sociological research is a special care of the 
Institute. The Institute has therefore an- — 
nounced the publication of several books © 
devoted to the processes of integration in 
the countryside, the emergence of an urbal © 
community in Wroclaw and the réle of the 7 
teacher in the Western Territories. ; 

This is perforce a limited description of © 
the Institute’s activities in which there has 7 
beén space to mention only some of it be 
sections and some titles out of abou! 7 
130 books published so far. But brief though 
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this introduction is, it is hoped that it will 
give the reader some general idea of the 
Institute’s scope of work. 


Michat Sczaniecki 


LITERARY PRIZES 


Literary weeklies are a very character- 
istic and very important factor in present- 
day Polish cultural life. None of them is 
purely literary: all of them eagerly discuss 
social, political and even economic issues, 
survey the various fields of art, and 
appraise and bring out what they consider 
valuable in cultural life abroad. In this way 
they set the tone for Polish intellectual life 
by moulding opinion and tastes, by pro- 
moting books and authors, and by organ- 
izing discussions on new issues. Without the 
weeklies literary life in Poland would lack 
its specific dynamism and fervour. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that the annual 
prizes offered by them rank in status and 
importance with the traditional literary 
awards in France. 


As in France, December is the month 
when speculation reaches its peak. But in 
1960 the rhythm of this excitement was 
suddenly disturbed when the weekly Argu- 
menty, so to speak, jumped the gun and 
announced its award to Tadeusz Breza for 
The Brass Gate (see Polish Perspectives, 
No. 12, 1960). This threw the otber juries 
into confusion since his name had been at 
the head of all their lists. Readers through- 
out Poland were unanimous that Breza’s 
book was of extraordinary quality, and al- 
most 100,000 copies have been sold. There 
could be no quarreling with Argumenty’s 
award. 


With December close at hand, the 
weeklies had to do some quick re-thinking, 
The juries of Nowa Kultura and Zycie Lite- 
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BIRTH OF WARSAW 


“Unlike women, towns 
like to proclaim their 
ages. This not only gives 
them a measure of their 
history but also of their 
importance in the coun- 
try’s past. There is no 
shortage of arguments to 
show that Warsaw has 
occupied the premier 
place in Polish modern 
history. But it has been 
a sore point with its 
historians and inhabitants 
that, while other towns 
are celebrating their 
milleniums, there is no 
mention of Warsaw in 
chronicles and records 
before its emergence in 
the middle of the i4th 
century, though it is 
some consolation that 
when it did make its 
appearance on the histor- 
ical scene it was already 
playing an important part 
as the capital of the 
Duchy of Mazovia, then 
a neutral state and the 
negotiator between Po- 
land and the ‘Teutonic 
Order in i338-39. 


“Excavations in Stare 
Brédno have shown that 
the first burgeonings of 
municipal life in the 
Valley of Warsaw, located 
on the border of Mazovia 
above the juncture of the 
Bug and Narev with the 
Vistula, appeared in the 
10th century at the latest. 
In the valley of the 
Vistula, covered in places 
with fertile layers of 
river mud, community 
life and agriculture made 
such progress that it be- 
came necessary not only 
to organize some form of 
local political administra- 
tion tied to more power- 
ful centres, probably in 
northern Mazovia, but 
ilso a self-contained net- 
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work of crafts. The 
castle in Stare Brédno 
not only stood guard over 
the Valley of Warsaw but 
also promoted in the 
settlement that grew up 
around it the exchange of 
food for local and im- 
ported handicrafts.” 


Aleksander Gieysztor 
Stolica 


BOOKS 
IN THE WORLD MARKET 


In 1960 Polish books 
were exhibited at 40 dif- 
ferent international trade 
fairs and exhibitions. The 
total revenue from the 
sale of books amounted 
to the equivalent of 
8,230,000 zlotys in foreign 
currency. Next year it is 
planned to increase this 
to 11,350,000 zlotys. The 
most important 
tions at which Polish 
books were shown were 
in Belgrade, Frankfurt- 
on-Main, Leipzig, London 
and New York. This year 
they are to be shown in 
Argentina, China, France, 
Jugoslavia and East Ger- 
many. 


POLISH PLAY 
IN SWITZERLAND 


The Polish playwright, 
Ludwik Hieronim Morstin, 
has recently returned from 
Lucerne where he attended 
the Swiss premiere of his 
play Obrona Ksantypy 
(The Defence of Xantippe). 
The performance was a 
great success and the play 
received highly commen- 
datory notices in the Swiss 
press, one paper even 
calling it a masterpiece. 


MORE INVENTORS 


In the first 11 months 
of 1960 the number of ap- 
plications sent to the Polish 


exhibi- * 


& 


rackie started looking for other candidates, 
Przeglad Kulturalny decided otherwise and 
in the prose section gave its prize to Urzqd | 
(The Establishment), another book by Ta- 
deusz Breza about the Vatican, also publish- 
ed in 1960. 

Nowa Kultura gave its fiction prize 
to Koncert zyczen (Readers’ Choice) a cole 
lection of stories by Stanislaw Wygodzki, 
which, though written in a prose that is | 
calm, dispassionate and simple, are packed | 
with a great emotional charge and marked — 
by dramatic and even drastic moral tension 
because of their subject matter: the Nazi 
occupation of Poland, and the experiences, 
sufferings, conflicts and struggles of Polish 
Communists. But Wygodzki’s book is not 
a dead, historical exercise. His problems ~ 
are burningly contemporary. 

The next two prize-winners were Mie 
czyslaw Jastrun and Jan Blorski, whe © 


received prizes from Zycie Literackie for 
their essays and literary criticism respec. 7 


tively. Other prizes now went to publicists 
not so much for books as for regular report- 
ing. Zyeie Literackie chose Konstanty Grzy- 
bowski, a professor in the Jagiellonian Uni- 
versity in Cracow, for his penetrating 
analyses of various phenomena in contem- 
porary culture, and to Wilhelm Szewczyk 
who is mostly concerned with the social 
transformation of the Silesian working” 
class. Przeglad Kulturalny offered its other 
prizes to Marcin Czerwinski for articles 
dealing with a near-sociological analysis of 
certain aspects of contemporary Polish life,” 
to Edmund Osmaniczyk for articles on inter 
national politics; and to Stefan Zétkiewski, 
a professor in Warsaw University, for writ; 
ings on cultural policy. a 


On the opposite page stills from Jerzy Kawalerowicz’s f 
Mother Joanna of the Angels 


1. Lucyna Winnicka in the title role 
2. Maria Chwalibég as Awdosia and Zygmunt Zintel 
Wotodkowicz 
3. Lucyna Winnicka with Mieczystaw Voit as Father 
. Mieczystaw Voit also plays the role of the rabbi 
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- Thus, the past year brought literary 
stinction to only three authors of fiction, 
}two critics, and to as many as five pub- 
sists. It must be said that this reflects the 
ent trend in Polish writing: few purely 

, works of outstanding quality, 


owing number of works concerned with 

brary criticism and historical essays, and 

great many pieces of journalism published 
i literary and cultural weeklies. 


Jerzy Adamski 


F DEMONS AND MEN 


/ The undisputed event in the cinema this 
pring has been Jerzy Kawalerowicz’s 
tka Joanna od aniol6w (Mother Joanna 

if the Angels). Kawalerowicz is one of the 

0 interesting, if internationally least 
Wiblicized, of Polish directors; his films 
tflude the two-part epic Cellulose, the 
ing thriller Cie’ (Shadow) and finally 

ght Train, which was shown at Venice 

nim 1959 and became the centre of a great 
a of argument and misunderstanding. 
“Rawalerowicz himself is, in fact, something 
of an enigma. By training he is a painter; 
‘his films are visually extremely polished; 
and he has something of the virtuoso who 
likes to cramp himself with self-imposed 
limitations which he can then overcome 
with lightning adroitness. His films are 
created, one feels, in the same spirit as 
Ravel’s piano concerto for left hand or those 
plays like Cocteau’s Voix humaine written 
for a single actor. In Poland, where there 
is a natural inclination towards rhetoric and 
a fondness for the flamboyant gesture and 
garish effect, Kawalerowicz’s coolly polished 
craftsmanship (as it is sometimes con- 
temptuously dismissed) is something of an 
oddity. It is usually said that the ultimate 
quality of his films, always executed with 
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Patents Office was 2,499, 
and 1,177 of these were 
successful. In 1957 this figu- 
re was 974, in 1958 — 800, 
and in 1959 — the most 
inventive year since the 
war — 1,206. 


Almost 30 per cent of 
the applications come from 
abroad, including France, 
Great Britain, East and 
West Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Switzerland, Austria 
and the United States. On 
the same principles, ap- 
plications for patents for 
Polish inventions are made 
abroad. “Kret’” (a device 
for drilling tunnels) has 
been patented in 44 count- 
ries. Another’ discovery, 
patented in over twenty 
countries, is the new me- 
thod of obtaining oxyte- 
tracykline (an antibiotic si- 
milar to penicillin but 
much stronger) discovered 
by Prof. Wtodzimierz Ku- 
rytowicz and Franciszek 
Ulak. A third invention 
(conveyor belts for fil- 
tering water) by two en- 
gineers — Wladyslaw and 
Adam Kubic — has been 
patented in the United 
States, West Germany, 
Great Britain, France and 
East Germany. There are 
many more such examples. 
The increasing number of 
inventions has affected al- 
most every branch of the 
national economy. 


HISTORY 
OF THE OCCUPATION 
AND THE RESISTANCE 


The History of Poland 
During the Second World 
War Department of the 
Polish Academy of Scien- 
ces’ Institute of History 
is now engaged on laying 
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the groundwork for further 
] research into the history 
| of the resistance and the 
i German occupation. The 
| most important undertak- 
ing is an _ encyclopaedia 
of secondary materials for 
such a history. The first 
part will contain informa- 
tion about Polish under- 
ground organizations in 
1939—44; the second part 
will be devoted to the 
occupation authorities — 
the administration and the 
police. 

Similar in character will 


be two chronicles: one 
covering the occupation 
and the resistance, the 


other — the war in general 
with particular emphasis 
on Polish affairs. The first 
chronicle will be _ based, 
among other things, on 
various records made dur- 
ing the occupation. The 
main German material, 
apart from the occupation 
press, is the diary of Hans 
Frank, the Governor Ge- 
neral, which is a 38 volume 
type-written record dis- 
closing the complex machi- 
nery of Nazi crimes under 
the occupation. 

At present, the printers 
already have a _ catologue 
of the Polish underground 
press, which contains 1,084 
titles still to be found in 
Polish public libraries. It 
is supposed that the num- 
ber of titles was in fact 
much greater — at least 
1,500. 

All these works, together 
with bibliographies, are 
leading up to the eventual 
publication of a * general 
synthesis of the occupation 
and the resistance move- 
ment. At present the De- 
partment is preparing a 
monograph, parts of which 
will appear in its journal: 
| Recent Polish History — 
i Materials and Works from 
| the Second World War. 





a certain panache, depends on the screep. 
play (in point of fact, the screenplay of | 
Night .Train was rather feeble; that Kawa. 
lerowicz was able to turn it into an at least 
interesting film says a lot for his talent), 

In his new film he has worked with 
a screen-play of the highest class, based on 
a story of the same title by Jarostaw Iwag:. 
kiewicz. This is an account of events that 
took place in the 17th century in a convent 
somewhere in eastern Poland, when devils 
took possession of the nuns and their 
superior, Mother Joanna, with the exorcists 
who arrived fighting a losing battle. 

The action is played out in a setting of 
extraordinary visual appeal: a bleak, empty 
landscape in which the dominant colour is 
white with the black smudges of the nuny 
habits against it, and in the background the 
severe Romanesque architecture of the con- 
vent; in fact this must be some form of 
the “white graphics” about which Kawale 
rowicz talks so readily. It emanates the 
eerie atmosphere surrounding these 1th 
century nuns living in the remote east 4 
oppressed by the gloom and spiritual dark- ' 
ness which haunted this region. Around | 


wre: 





convent and the strange village buried in 
this desolate country move the huma 
figures, disturbed, engaged in some vague F 
search, at times as innocent as children, at” 
others as vicious as wild beasts. This i 
the setting for the drama of Mother Joanna 

Kawalerowicz has not handled this story 
from the point of view of contemporary | 
mores, nor has he exploited the scandal 
value of this bizarre incident when num | 
started a crazed, demoniacal revel in the, 
middle of mass. He has not picked out the | 
fantastic elements of this episode or lookel 
for moral picturesqueness. From the fits) 
shot he directs our attention to the heart ol! 
the matter and its universal meaning: the” 
strange, hopeless duel between Mother) 
Joanna and the austere exorcist, Fathe f 
Suryn, observed with his usual clinical 7 
detachment. 5 
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I do not think it was Kawalerowicz’s 
intention to dig into demonology and 
exorcism, still less vulgarly to discredit 
religious belief and practice. He has taken 
this weird episode as the point of departure 
for examining the shameful recesses of 
man’s nature and for confronting his 
aspirations with the system of rules and 
restrictions which engulf him. 

In the refectory of the convent Father 
Suryn meets Mother Joanna, a woman at 
once beautiful and ugly, with a face marked 
by suffering. She had been the beginning 
of the disaster when the nuns, visited by the 
Devil, rebelled against the rules of the 
convent and scandalized the devout. From 
their first meeting a thread of what seems 
purely secular sympathy joins the prim, 
uncompromising priest and the nun, a sym- 
pathy that is secret and shameful, and tragic 
in its consequences. During their exorcising 
prayers and scourgings sentiment insistently 
breaks to the surface against both their 
wills, only to be pushed down and suffocated 
by a final effort of willpower. Is it love? 
It is never made explicit, though its subtle 
colourings are pencilled in with great 
sensitivity. 

The priest and the nun are helpless in 
the face of this sentiment. These innocent 
ascetics know very little about life and 
human nature. Father Suryn, betrayed by 
his instincts, goes to see a rabbi, hoping 
to counter his own inexperience and 
mysticism with the old man’s wisdom and 
rationalism. This is the key scene of the 
film: the showdown between the two 
persons that are in Father Suryn, played as 
a monologue split up for two voices (in 
fact the rabbi and the priest are played by 
the same actor, Mieczyslaw Voit). The rabbi 
tries first to give a rational explanation: 
“Demons?” he says sceptically, “you come 
here and ask me what I know about demons? 
Don’t you know yourself? Perhaps it’s not 
demons, perhaps it’s an absence of angels. 
The angel has abandoned Mother Joanna 
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RESEARCH PLANS 


At the General Assembly 
of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences in December, 
Prof. Witold Nowicki, dis- 
cussing the research plan 
for 1960—5 which covers 
1,075 items, emphasized 
that 200 of these items 
were problems that had 


* never yet been studied by 


Polish scholars. 

One of the most impor- 
tant subjects in the plan 
is research into current 
social problems. Others are 
various works such as the 
history of Poland, the his- 
tory of Silesia and Pome- 


rania, and the history of 
art and culture, science, 
literature and economic 


thought in Poland. In the 
Biological Sciences Depart- 
ment long-term plans 
already started will con- 
tinue. Research in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, 
geology and geography, 
will be facillitated with 
the opening of new fully- 
equipped buildings. 

In 1961 an Institute of 
Anatomy will be opened 
and later an Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy in 
Cracow. 


POLISH TAPESTRIES 


The “Wanda” Coopera- 
tive in Cracow is the only 
large-scale producer in 
Europe of hand-woven tap- 
estries. Designed by Prof. 
Gatkowski of the Cracow 
Academy of Fine Art they 
have made an excellent 
mark in foreign markets, 
and have been in great 
demand ever since muse- 
ums and collectors disco- 
vered that one was hang- 
ing in the palace of the 
Queen of England and an- 
other in the home of the 
Queen of the Belgians. 
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ART SHOW IN 
AIRES 


Three Polish painters — 
Jan Cybis, Eugeniusz Ei- 
bisch and Artur Sambor- 
ski — have taken part, 
together with artists from 
15 countries in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Art now on 
show in Buenos Aires. 


BUENOS 


EXPORT OF FILMS 


More Polish films were 
exported in 1960. The 
socialist countries bought 
25 per cent more than 
during the previous year 
and purchases by Western 
countries more than cov- 
ered expenditure on films 
bought from them. 

The most popular films 
proved to be Knights of 
the Cross and Jerzy Ka- 
walerowicz’s Night Train 
followed by The White 
Bear, The Silent Planet 
and The Fuss about Ba- 
sia. Far more cartoons 
and documentaries were 
sold than in _ previous 
years as Polish shorts are 
now frequently shown in 
Western countries. 


and left her all alone. Perhaps it’s jus 


' 








human nature?” The frenzy, then, is just J 


human nature asserting itself? When Father 


Suryn finally leaves, the rabbi falls back | 


in his chair with a sigh. He too is helpless 
and incapable of settling the hopeless clash 
between the lust for life — the devil tha 


no one can exorcise — and the rigid rule | 


that shackle us. 

In Mother Joanna Kawalerowicz has 
touched some of the sensitive, shamefully 
hidden spots of the human consciousness; 





—— 


he has uncovered problems in face of which | 


all of us, whatever our convictions, are 
a little helpless. In this film about devils, 
exorcism, nuns and priests, we soon forget 
the habits and the liturgy. The emphasis 
is on human beings and their complexities - 


on that instinctive rebellion which reasserts | 


itself sooner or later, however persistently 
it is crushed. Possession and frenzy are seen 
as an attempt by human nature to free 
itself — a rebellion against the world’s 
hypocrisy and all the conformist rules of 
life. This gives Mother Joanna, despite its 
being a historical, costume film, an urgent 
contemporary meaning. 


Bolestaw Michalek 
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FACING HISTORY 


Romantycznosé [Romanticism]. By 
Kazimierz Brandys. Czytelnik. 
Warszawa, 1960. 210 pp. 


Kazimierz Brandys (born in 1916) 
is preoccupied with the individual’s 
dependence on history. History was 
represented, particularly in his 
earlier writing, as the supreme 
authority with which man comes 
into contact. The novels Drewniany 
kon (The Wooden Horse, 1946), 
Miasto niepokonane (The Uncon- 
quered City, 1946), the tetralogy 
Miedzy wojnami (Between the Wars, 
1948-1951) and Obywatele (The 
Citizens — 1954), as well as a volume 
of short stories, Czerwona czapeczka 
(The Red Cap, 1956), all tried to 
demonstrate that man is nothing 
and history — everything. 


Indeed it would be possible to 
speak of a peculiar daemonization 
of the concept of history in Bran- 
dys’ work. What is _ particularly 
valuable in Brandys’ approach is the 
force with which he reveals the 
conflict between man and history, 
especially in the Samson and Anti- 
gone parts of his tetralogy. It is the 
consciousness of this conflict that 
redeems some parts of The Citizens, 
a novel in which the author was 
over-optimistic in describing man’s 
Situation in Poland in the years 
1951-52. 


In his later work Brandys show- 
ed much more realism in depicting 
the dialectical interrelation between 
man and history. History ceased to 
be for Brandys a kind of deity in 


Pook reviews 


front of which one could do nothing 
but prostrate himself. Still engrossed 
in his compulsive theme he searched 
for a sensible compromise between 
man’s rights and the necessities of 
history. He. discarded the meta- 
physics of history but at the same 
time opposed a metaphysical con- 
ception of man. This new stage of 
the writer’s development resulted 
in three books: Matka Kréléw (The 
Mother of the Kréls, 1957) and two 
volumes of Listy do pani Z. (Letters 
to Mme Z. — 1958 and 1959-60). 


Romanticism contains four long 
short stories: Romanticism, Jak byé 
kochanq (How to Be Loved), Wy- 
wiad z Ballmeyerem (Interview with 
Ballmeyer), and Sobie i panstwu 
(For Myself and for You), all 
written during the last two years. 
The last two represent a most lucid 
exposition of the writer’s philoso- 
phical outlook and can be safely 
included among’ Brandys’ best 
work. 

In Interview with Ballmeyer 
Raphael Daves, an American scien- 
tist, talks with the Nazi general 
Ballmeyer, who was tried at Nurem- 
berg for murdering the population 
of the island of Barnum. The con- 
versations take place in 1957 when 
Ballmeyer, by now retired from 
public life, is living in a remote 
village in Bavaria. Daves is interest- 
ed neither in the legal nor in the 
factual side of Balmeyer’s case. He 
wants to know Ballmeyer’s private 
opinion of the Barnum murder, how 
he feels about the atrocity linked 
with his name — from the moral 
point of view. He provides Ball- 
meyer with two opportunities for 
sidetracking this question. First, 
Daves suggests to Ballmeyer that 
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he did not know the true facts 
about the crime. Secondly, Ball- 
meyer himself can show that he 
Was opposed to it and that he 
had been recalled from the island 
before it was committed. Ballmeyer 
does not take advantage of these 
opportunities: he feels capable of 
demonstrating that his personal 
responsibility is quite irrelevant. In 
his opinion there is no room here 
for considering the whole problem 
from a_ standpoint of individual 
moral responsibility. “Once you 
adopt a prescribed point of view,” 
Ballmeyer says, “what you describe 
as the concept of good and evil 
becomes subject to the practical 
rules of life... During the last 
forty years the idea which you call 
humanity has become a _ function 
of political systems... History and 
nature,” Ballmeyer sums up, “kill 
anonymously — one way or another. 
At Nuremberg you thought that you 
were indicting human beings. In fact 
your indictment was of history; and 
history will have the last word.” 
Daves betrays his intellectual help- 
lessness in face of this argument. It 
is interesting that Brandys should 
choose Ballmeyer to be the spokes- 
man of this particular philosophical 
outlook. 

Interview with Ballmeyer is 
really concerned with the moral 
disintegration of personality. In For 
Myself and for You the hero takes 
this question onto, as it were, the 
ontological plane. The lack of moral 
autonomy is an instance of the lack 
of psychological autonomy in con- 
temporary man. The story takes the 
form of a writer’s speech at his 
jubilee, in which he decides for the 
first time to tell the truth about 
himself. His audience see in him a 
particular type of man, but he 
wants to show them that their 
view of him has nothing in common 
with his true self. He sees in him- 
self only lack of autonomy and 
psychological “diversity”. He has 
never done what he wanted to do 
or said what he thought. In his 
thinking, too, he was far from being 
independent. 

Brandys’ hero does away with 
personality once and for all. He 


says: “I’ve got nothing to reveal 
to you apart from vague suspicions 
about myself and other people, not 
that there is much difference be. 


tween us. We are all painfully and | 


twistedly mixed up with each other; 
have you not noticed that? Mixed 
together in a haphazard manner, 
Disgustingly haphazard. And _ yet 
the whole thing moves on... We 
are now becoming a collective body; 
how we smell depends on how 
well our municipal transport is 
organized”. 

The question of the disintegration 
of personality has fascinated many 
contemporary writers, Sartre and 
Nathalie Sarraute to mention only 
two. I feel, however, that, intellec- 
tually speaking, Brandys has taken 
it to a drastic extreme. The meaning 
of the hero’s monologue in For 
Myself and for You could perhaps 
be summarized in the following 
way: we do not exist as person- 
alities, personality is at most a 
recollection of early childhood and 
therefore it is futile even to search 


for its traces in ourselves. Brandys | 


seems to say that the inspiration of 
all the writing of Nathalie Sarraute 
is misplaced; she hopes to discover 
personality afresh, while Brandys 
seems to think that there is nothing 
to be found. “And you are sul- 
prised,” he says, “that I do not rev- 
eal myself to you? Reveal what? - 
despair and a sense of futility? All 
my smells? No, ladies and genitle- 
men, ‘I am nobody’s scapegoat... 
Coolness and remoteness, hygiene 
and reserve. Well-kept nails at a 
time of reverse. And discretion in 
face of the abyss, once more discre- 
tion.” “Abyss” here means “psycho- 
logical diversity”, a complete lack 
of differentiation, a purely super 
ficial and external pattern of col- 


lective reactions and attitudes. Man | 


is just such a pattern and no more. 


The basic line of reasoning of 
these two stories is repeated in the 
title story Romanticism and in How 
To Be Loved. In both the plot 3s 
based on facts and events which 
have a special meaning for Polish 
readers. The sick hero of Rométr 
ticism, at odds with the whole 


world, is the Polish romantic poet, | 
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Juliusz Slowacki; the heroine of 
How To Be Loved is an actress in 
a popular radio serial (a transparent 
allusion to a well-known Polish 
Radio programme). 

In the world-wide debate on the 
nature of contemporary man, 
Brandys’ voice sounds intellectually 
attractive. His views spring from 
an analysis of historical facts inter- 
preted in several ways. In Inter- 
view with Ballmeyer’ Brandys 
writes: “The same facts can be used 
to construct a defence as well as 
an accusation; moreover, there are 
more facts in our life than we know; 
and whose memory is sufficiently 
accurate to retain everything?” 


Henryk Bereza 


EMIGRANTS’ STORIES 


Pamietniki efigrantéw [Reminiscen- 
ces of Emigrés]. Czytelnik Warsza- 
wa, 1960. 926 page. 


Last year a large volume, num- 
bering nearly a thousand pages, was 
published of reminiscences by Po- 
lish emigrés. Before discussing the 
book itself, we must first say 
something about the role emigra- 
tion has played in Polish history. 

From the end of the 18th cen- 
tury onwards, and particularly in 
the last eighty years, the number of 
emigrés from Poland has been ex- 
ceptionally large. Statistics compiled 
by various Polish emigration orga- 
nizations show that Western Europe, 
America, Africa and Australia have 
more than eight and a half million 
inhabitants of Polish descent. It is 
true that these figures vary some- 
what, and do not necessarily indi- 
cate that all these people regard 
themselves as Poles. Quite the con- 
trary — the majority of these people 
are today patriotic citizens of the 
country of their adoption. It is sur- 
prising, however, how large a per- 
centage of them have retained some 
ties with the land of their origin. 
of them speak Polish and 
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take an interest in Poland’s progress. 
One sign of this is the considerable 
number of Polish-language papers 
published in various countries, as 
well as the large number of Polish 
emigrés who are regular readers of 
papers published in Poland. 

There were three main phases 
of emigration. The first, and most 
important one, took place in the 
years 1880—1914, when several mil- 
lion Polish peasants, bereft of land 
and work, emigrated from their na- 
tive land, most of them to the Uni- 
ted States. The second wave of emi- 
gration was also an economic one, 
this time from a Poland which had 
regained her independence. Between 
1918 and 1939 about 1,000,000 Poles 
left Poland for good. An exceptional- 
ly large number settled in the min- 
ing regions of France. Finally, the 
third and most recent wave of emi- 
gration took place during the last 
war, which scattered Poles to all 
corners of the globe. At the end of 
the war, more than half a million 
Poles failed to return home. This 
last wave differed greatly from its 
predecessors, both in social composi- 
tion and in the motives which led 
to it. Its members came from all 
social classes and occupations. They 
ranged from university professors, 
doctors, lawyers, writers, etc., as 
well as professional politicians op- 
posed to socialist revolution, to ordi- 
nary soldiers who fought on the 
Western front, or even peasants de- 
ported to forced labour in Germany, 
who did not come back to Poland 
because of the political propaganda 
put out by the Poles in London. To 
begin with, the motives lying behind 
this wave of emigration were poli- 
tical. But since 1945, sixteen years 
have passed, much has changed in 
the world, and it is clear that the 
reasons why these emigrés still live 
abroad are now almost entirely 
economic and not political. “Al- 
most”, because there still exist 
some small groups of former 
politicians and senior officers who 
from time to time raise a political 
rallying cry. But these are now el- 
derly gentlemen, cut off from the 
world, at variance with each other, 
no longer with any influence on the 
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other emigrés, the vast majority of 
whom, forced by the circumstances 
of day-to-day living, have now be- 
come integrated in the life of their 


adopted countries. Besides, since 
1955 there has been a growing ten- 
dency for leading emigré politicians 
and writers to return to Poland. 


The ties between Poland and her 
emigrés — both old and new — are 
becoming increasingly close. In 
1960, some forty thousand emigrés 
from 18 different countries vis- 
ited Poland, either individually 
or on organized tours. A _ large 
number were from the United 
States. These people who vis- 
it Poland vary greatly. There are 
old people, who come to spend 
a holiday with their relatives in 
Poland and who last saw their 
native town or village forty or even 
fifty years ago. There are some who 
left Poland as political exiles fifteen 
or so years ago. Many of the visitors 
are children, born in other countries, 
and in many cases unable to speak 
Polish. Some of the visitors are rich, 
others are simple working people. 
One thing unites them all. Both rich 
and poor feel the need for contact 
with Poland, and are glad to see the 
economic development of the 
country. 

This volume of memoirs is the 
fruit of a competition organized in 
1957 by the Warsaw weekly 7 dni 
w Polsce (Seven Days in Poland), 
a paper which has many readers in 
other countries. The terms of the 
competition were that the prizes 
would be awarded for content, not 
for literary merit. The editors 
received 104 entries from 13 coun- 
tries, 20 from France, 18 from 
Brazil, 17 from Britain, 16 from the 
U.S.A., 10 from Canada, 4 from 
Australia, etc. Some of the entries 
covered more than 500 typed pages. 
So the jury, composed of sociologists 
and journalists, under the chair- 
manship of the well-known so- 
ciologist, Professor Chalasiriski, had 
no easy task. After the prizes were 
awarded, all the entries were sent 
to the Sociology Department of 
4%6dz University, where an Emi- 


gration Archive is being set up. 
Eighteen of the entries were 


selected for inclusion in the pub. 
lished volume, Reminiscences oj 
Emigrés. Some cuts were made, with 
the authors’ consent. These memoir; 
provide the reader with a wide 
panorama of the fate of emigrés 
and depict how different their life 
histories can be — and how alike 
To begin with, life was difficult for 
all of them. There was the dramatic 
conflict between hope and illusion 
on the one hand, and hard reality 
on the other. After some years, 
however, nearly everyone had found 
a place for himself in the new 
community. None, however, was 
able to cure himself of homesick- 
ness, of nostalgia for his native land 
Thus nearly all the authors — almost 
all of whom left Poland as adults 
or near-adults — convey a distinct 
sense of frustration, of being 
strangers in the environment in 
which they live and work. It is 
particularly moving to read the 


reminiscences of young people 
uprooted by the war. 
Take, for example, Kazimier | 


Zenon, an unskilled labourer who 
lives in Western Germany. He was 
called up and fought in the 1939 
campaign, was taken prisoner, and 
spent the rest of the war in 3 
prisoner-of-war camp. Soon after 
the camp was liberated by the 
British, Polish officers came to the 
camp to organize the prisoners into 
a sort of auxiliary unit. A young 
lieutenant, the bearer of an aristo- | 
cratic name, made a speech to the| 
soldiers, in which he said, “Germany 
has capitulated, but the war is no 
yet over... Anyone who returns t 
Poland, as it is now, is a traitor. 
American democracy promises ws 
freedom and prosperity. As soldiers | 
you will have the respect of ou 
allies, you will have the same 
right as the allied soldiers. You! 
are needed, not only to fight fot 
Poland!” The lieutenant and _ his 
superiors promised the civilians 
prosperity, an easy life, any j0 
they wanted. Kazimierz Zenon, 3 
boy with neither an education no! § 
a trade, stayed on. He lived in? 
semi-military camp. After a fev! 
months the camp began to bt’ 
broken up. UNRRA appeared on tht | 
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scene to help. But after a time even 
UNRRA aid came to an end. And 
so this was followed by a whole 


' series of D.P. camps. Then labour 


camps, living in barracks, odd jobs. 
Finally, in 1960, he got lodgings in 


' a housing estate, and a more or less 


steady job as a part-time worker 
(Hilfsarbeiter). All the time there 
was drinking, brawling, stealing, 


' real or imaginary wrongs, and 


continual clashes with the Germans. 
And there were thousands like him 
duped into this dog’s life, because 
certain people wanted to win over 
the Polish soldiers for the purposes 
of the cold war. 

One shortcoming of these me- 
moirs is that they contain only one 
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contribution by a man who made 
a success of things, attained social 
status in his new environment, and 
became integrated into his new 
milieu. From this point of view the 
picture drawn here of the fate of 
the emigrés, although dramatic, is 
somewhat one-sided. This is surely 
not the fault of the paper that 
organized the competition, but due 
simply to the fact that those who 
sent in entries were for the most 
part people who felt a strong need 
to communicate their feelings, to 
tell about their experiences — and 
such a need is found more often 
in people who have had painful 
experiences, than in those who are 
happy and satisfied with life. 


Dominik Horodynski 
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§, LUI 
LITERATURE RACHMIEL BRANDWAJN: Cyrano & Near 
Bergerac wéréd libertynéw i pedantiw, 29 pp. 
ANDRZEJ BONARSKI: Pojednanie [Cyrano de Bergerac among Pedant Remi 
[Reconciliation]. PIW. Warszawa, 1960. 4nd Libertines]. Published by PWN {fo and po 
216 pp. $0.60 the Polish Academy of Sciences, War ish ci 
szawa, 1960. 241 pp. $1.20 period, 


A first novel, this is a story told by 
an ageing woman who experiences a 
brief love affair with a young man 
only to realize still more acutely the 
aimlessness of her egocentric life. 


Three essays by a professor of French from t 
literature in Warsaw University, on 
concerned with the works of Cyram KAZ 
de Bergerac, the second with the ch!  jezykoz 
racter of the pedant in French liten guist]. 


- ture and the third with Mithridate,: ish La 
STANISLAW STRUMPH-WOJTKIE- novel by Roland La Vayer de Boutigny 


WICZ: Patrol na Biskaju [Patrol in the A summary in French. — 
Biscay]. Iskry. Warszawa, 1960. 250 pp. guist (1 
$0.60 ROMAN KARST: Drogi samotnoii Polish 
Six stories of World War II. The [The Paths of Solitude]. Czytelnik. Wa- about | 
heroes are Polish soldiers fighting with szawa, 1960. 197 pp. $0.75 ing th 
the Western allies. A popular essay on the works o/ Baudou 
Franz Kafka. Stress is laid on Kafka’ 
JANINA WIERZBOWSKA: Bardzo do- seanse of community with his fellov JER: 
bre zajecie [A Very Good Job] Kiw. men, and on his protest against comple) Wspom# 
Warszawa, 1960, 191 pp. $0.50 isolation. po ba 
The plot of this novel takes place =, 


during the Nazi occupation of Poland. a 
A rtrait 
The central character is a young girl MEMOIRS, REMINISCENCES poriowr 


who has to hide herself from the Nazis. KAROL ADWENTOWICZ: Wspomint reminis 


[Reminiscences]. PIW. Warszawa, i ind) : 
213 pp. $0.60 {| rity of 


pepe gett ne hinge Reminiscences of a leading Poli! on ; 
actor (1872—1958) who gave a memorablt hee b 


Hamlet and also shone in the pla of 
ANDRZEJ BOLESKI: W sferze wy- of Ibsen and Srindberg. They cov co 


obrazni poetyckiej Juliusza Stowackiego. Adwentowicz’s work in a Lvov theatt world | 


Gtéwne motywy obrazowania [The Poe- pefore World War I, then in thea ™entar 

tic Imagination of Juliusz Stowacki. The at £6d% and Warsaw, his imprisonme!_ by the 

Main Motifs in his Images]. Published during the Nazi occupation, and Mi 

by Ossolineum for the £6dz Scientific career in Warsaw after World War 

Society. £6dé-Warszawa, 1960. 142 pp. | 

$1.40 JAN DABSKI: Pét wieku wspomme FRA 
A philological analysis of the voca- [Half a Century of Recollections]. Silat 9° Wars 

bulary used by the poet, made with Katowice, 1960. 166 pp. $0.35 faced ¢ 

a view to describing the characteristics The author was a member of & niewsk 


of his imagery. Polish Socialist Party (PPS) in “ $1.45 
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Dabrowa region of Silesia before World 
war I, was sent by the Tsarist police 
to exile in Siberia, escaped, and after 
the war joined the Communist Party 
of Poland (KPP). His reminiscences of 
the left-wing movement between the 
two wars are of particular interest. 

W. KRAJEWSKI, J. KANCEWICZ, 
§. LUDKIEWICZ: Ludzie bliscy [Those 
Near to Us]. Iskry. Warszawa, 1960. 
219 pp. $0.40 

Reminiscences about the private life 
and political activity of outstanding Pol- 
ish Communists from the _ inter-war 
period, by sons of Communist leaders 
from that time. 


KAZIMIERZ NITSCH: Ze wspomnien 
jezykoznawcy [Recollections of a Lin- 
guist], Published by PWN for the Pol- 
ish Language Society. Warszawa, 1960 
350 pp. $2.85 

Reminiscences of a great Polish lin- 
guist (1874—1958), the founder of modern 
Polish dialectology. Ample information 
about Cracow university circles, includ- 
ing the personality and work of Jan 
Baudouin de Courtenay. 


JERZY SZWAJCER (WOTES): Ze 
wspomnien karykaturzysty [Reminiscen- 
ces of a Cartoonist]. Ossolineum. Wro- 
claw, 1960. 247 pp. $1.75 

The author (born 1892) is a master of 
portrait caricature; his work has been 
published in hundreds of albums. His 
reminiscences (the second book of its 
kind) are interesting because of the ra- 
rity of his kind of drawing and the 
very many outstanding figures in poli- 
tical, literary and artistic circles who 
have been his subjects. His caricatures 
of people who belonged to the artistic 
world in inter-war Poland are of docu- 
mentary value. The book is illustrated 
by the author. 


HISTORY 


FRANCISZEK GALINSKI: Gawedy 
© Warszawie [Talking of Warsaw]. Pre- 
faced and annotated by Ludwik B. Grze- 
_ PIW. Warszawa, 1960. 438 pp. 

45 

A popular history of Warsaw from its 
foundation to 1937, written in a bright 
style and illustrated with anecdotes. 
This is a newly annotated edition of 
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a book that was very popular just be- 
fore the war. - 


KAROL GORSKI: Starostowie mal- 
borscy w latach 1457—1510. Pierwsze pdét- 
wiecze polskiego Malborka [Heads of 
the Malbork District, 1457—1510. The 
First Fifty Years of Polish Rule in 
Malbork]. PWN. Torunh-E6dZ, 1960. 197 pp. 
$2.30 (Annals of the Torun Scientific 
Society). 

A monograph concerned with the 
former capital of the Grand Masters of 
the Teutonic Order, dealing with the 
history of the important provincial office 
of district head (starosta) at a time 
when Malbork was returned to Poland. 
Based chiefly on unpublished archival 
sources. A summary in German. 


STANISLAW EOS: Rzym na rozdrozu. 
Studium monograficzne o Katonie Star- 
szym [Rome at the Crossroads. A Mono- 
graphic Study of Cato the Elder]. Czy- 
telnik. Warszawa, 1960. 256 pp. $1.45 

Cato the Elder is described as a ty- 
pical example of a conservative .Roman 
at a time of an important revolution in 
Roman history when “the destiny of the 
nation became separated from the des- 
tiny of the state”. The author is Profes- 
sor of Ancient History in the Catholic 
University in Lublin. 


MIECZYSLAW MIESZCZANKOWSKI: 
Struktura agrarna Polski miedzywojen- 
nej (The Agrarian Structure of Poland 
Between the World Wars]. PWN. War- 
szawa, 1960. 430 pp. $2.55 

Analysis of Poland’s agrarian struc- 
ture in 1921, 1931, and 1938; changes in 
that structure in the various regions of 
the country as well as its evolution 
between 1919 and 1939 are discussed. At 
that time there was a glaring contrast 
between the large estates and the ex- 
tremely fragmented peasant holdings. 


Prace z dziejéw Polski feudalnej, ofia- 
rowane Romanowi Grodeckiemu w 70 
rocznice urodzin [Studies in the History 
of Feudal Poland, Dedicated to Roman 
Grodecki on his 70th Birthday]. Edi- 
torial Board: Z. Budkowa, J. Dabrowski, 
K. Lepszy, H. Lowmiafski, T. Manteuf- 
fel, J. Mitkowski, K. Piwarski. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1960. 575 pp. $5.00 


Roman Grodecki (born 1889) is an 
eminent expert on mediaeval economic 
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and social history; he has been professor 
in the Jagiellonian University in Cracow 
since 1922. The works dedicated to him 
in this volume are mostly concerned 
with social and cultural issues of the 
Middle Ages. 


MIECZYSLEAW STANSKI: Rozw6j ru- 
chu ludowego na Pomorzu Gdatskim, 
1920—1926. [The Peasant Movement in 
Gdansk Pomerania, 1920-1926.]. Wydaw- 
nictwo Poznanhskie. Poznan, 1960. 172 pp. 
$1.25 

A history of the middle-of-the-road 
Piast Polish Peasant Party, shown 
against the background of the history 
of the peasant movement in the area 
in question. 


Studia i materiaty z dziejéw Slqska 
(Studies in and Materials on the History 
of Silesia). Ed. K. Popiolek. Published 
by Ossolineum for the Polish Academy 
of Sciences’ Institute of History. Wroc- 
law, 1960. 492 pp. $5.00 

Prepared by the Silesian Research In- 
stitute at Katowice. Includes studies in 
the history of industry, of Silesian ru- 
ral areas, and of workers’ movements, 
the story of a mine from 1939 to 1945, etc. 


MARIA TURLEJSKA: Rok przed kle- 
skq. Wrzesien 1938 — wrzesien 1839 [The 
Year Before Defeat. September 1938 to 
September 1939]. Wiedza Powszechna. 
Warszawa, 1960. 387 pp. $1.10 : 

An analysis of the causes of the 
Polish defeat in September 1939 against 
the broad background of international 
politics and Poland’s home and foreign 
policy, in particular the activities of the 
Polish Foreign Minister, Jézef Beck. 
Apart from the more important causes 
attention is also drawn to the rivalry 
between the army chief, General Smi- 
gty-Rydz, and President Moéscicki. 


ANDREAE FRICII MODREVII (MO- 
DRZEWSKI): Opera omnia. Vol. 5. Ed. 
C. Kumaniecki. Published by PIW 
for the Polish Academy of Sciences. 
Warszawa, 1960. 349 pp. $2.50 

Minor works of a political writer from 
the Polish Renaissance (1503-1572). Dating 
from the later period of the author’s 
life, they are concerned with issues on 
which the various Protestant churches 
stood divided. Modrzewski’s position 


was that of Socinianism. 





WELADYSLEAW WITWICKI: Pogadap. 
ki obyczajowe [Talks on Ethics an 
Manners]. PWN. Warszawa, 19) 
158 pp. Cloth. $1.50 


This book by a notable philosophe | 
and psychologist (1873-1948) was writte 
during the Nazi occupation for a wit 
public, above all for young peopl 
Concerned with the problem of educa 
tion of the post-war generation th 
author sought an ethical system noi 
connected with religious dogmas. 


LAW 


KRYSTYNA BUKOWSKA: Tomasz 
Drezner 1560-1616. Wydawnictwo Pray. 
nicze. Warszawa, 1960. 320 pp. $4.75 

A monograph about the author of 
the first complete Polish study o 
court procedure and of the first text 
book of Polish public and private law 


WIESLAW DASZKIEWICZ: Oskariy- 
ciel w potskim procesie karnym [The 
Prosecutor in Polish Penal Procedure 
PWN. Warszawa, 1960. 420 pp. $2.40 


A monograph, based on ample com 
parative material, discussing the 
position of the private plaintiff and 
the problem of the public prosecutor 
in cases where the suit has been filed 
by a private person, 


JERZY KOWALSKI: Funkcjonaliz 
w prawie amerykatskim [Functionalis | 
in American Law]. PWN. Warszawé 
1960. 260 pp. $1.60 

Description of the sociological att! 
legal views of the functionalists, i 
cluding their philosophical assumptiom 
and the social and economic backgrouni 
of their theory. 


POLITICS 


MARIAN PODKOWINSKI: Na osttz 
noza [The Knife’s Edge]. Wydawnictw 
Lédzkie. E6dZ, 1960. 172 pp. $0.55 

A series of articles on the situation 
in Germany and on _ Polish-Germ# 
relations during the last thirty yea 
The author, a journalist specializing ») 
German problems, lays stress on tho) 
elements of Nazism which have survive / 
in the German Federal Republic. 


———— 
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Widok Zéttej 
Rzeki [The Sight of the Yellow River]. 
Iskry. Warszawa, 1960. 140 pp. $0.40 


WITOLD ZALEWSKI: 


Impressions from aé short stay in 
China by a journalist and novelist. Due 
attention is paid to the specific historical 
and economic foundations of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. Interesting con- 
clusions and generalizations concerning 
the paths of development of Chinese 
socialism. 


THEATRE, ART 


WANDA LIPIEC: Zelwerowicz i scena 
tédzka [Zelwerowicz and £6dzZ Theatres]. 
Wydawnictwo Lédzkie. £6dzZ, 1960. 317 pp. 
$1.05 
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Zelwerowicz was an outstanding actor 
and producer (died in 1955) who since 
1908 had been closely connected with 
£6dz theatres. The present monograph 
supplies a great deal of information 
about the history of the theatre in this 
industrial centre. 


MIECZYSLAW ZLAT: Brzeg. Ossoli- 
neum. Wroclaw, 1960. 184 pp. Half-cloth. 
$1.45 

An item in the series “Silesia in Art’’. 
Both the text and the illustrations 
combine to give a picture of an old and 
beautiful town in Lower Silesia (Piast 
castle dating from the 16th century). The 
publication *stands midway between a 
monograph and a guide to the town’s 
architecture, painting and sculpture. 


All the books listed above can be ordered from 


“ARS POLONA" 
Krakowskie Przedmieécie 7 
Warszawa 
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QUICKLY AND CHEAPLY 
BY POLISH AIRLINES LOT. 














Services to and from 


Warsaw London 
Amsterdam Moscow 
Athens Prague 
Berlin Paris 
Belgrade Rome 
Bucharest Sofia 
Budapest Vienna 
Brussels Zurich 
Copenhagen Vilna 


Internal Services to all major Polish cities 


Use fast air transport for consignments of precision apparatus, 
machinery and perishable goods. 














